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HEARD IN A DREAM, AND NOW PREACHED TO THE SOMNAMBULISTS OF THE WORLD. 


Fear Gop and keep his commandments: for this is the whole duty of man.— Soromon. Gop is 
Lovs.—St.Jonx. A new commandment [give unto you, that ye Lovez one another. —Jzsus. 


TueEseE three passages from Holy Writ, the first uttered by the wisest 
man under the old dispensation, the second by the beloved disciple and 
most pious apostle of the new, and the third by that Great Being, who 
created and redeemed them both, I have chosen, dear friends, as the 
starting-point for a few earnest words to you this morning. Viewed in 
their true connection, and followed out in their plain deductions, they 
form a full code of law; a perfect chart of life. From these beauti- 
fully brief statements and injunctions it appears, that to fear Gop truly 
is to Jove him; and to love Gop truly is to love a// his creatures. Re- 
versing the order, it is clear that we do not love the creature truly, unless 
we love the Creator; and we do not truly love the Creator, unless we 
fear, that is, revere him, and keep, or strive to keep, a// his command. 
ments, whether written in the Bible with the pen of inspiration, or in- 
scribed by his own finger on the tablets of the heart. Hence follows 
the ‘Golden Rule ;’ that sublime and wonderful abstract of all the vo. 
luminous enactments of human law: for he who loves Gop with true, 
filial love, will love Gop’s image with genuine brotherly affection ; and, 
loving that image, he will never harm it, but treat it as kindly and justly 
as if it were another self. And never was any statute, written or un- 
written, put forth by human sanction, that had equity for its basis and 
the welfare of man for its object, which did not in spirit run parallel 
with this ‘ new commandment.’ 

And while I wish this morning to shed on you, dear friends, the over- 
flowings of my heart, I shall avoid all those dark, mazy points of doc- 
trine, which have occasioned so much wrangling and bitterness among 
men. I never loved the thorns of theology, and have rarely seen any 
advantage derived from handling their prickly points: The mysteries 
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connected with the triune existence of Deity, with the foreknowledge of 
Gop, with the entrance of sin and permission of evil in the world, with 

the power and operation of the sacraments, and with the resurrection 

from the dead, are equally above the sphere of your understandings, and 

without the circle of your duties. It is not your business to decide on the 

coéternity and coéquality of the personsin the Godhead: but it is your part 

to adore the Father, to believe on his Son, and to receive his Spirit into 

your hearts. It is not your business to pry into the decrees of your Maker, 

or strive to reconcile His prescience with your own free-agency : but, 

as you feel that you are free to act, and as you know what is your duty, 

and that your duty is His will, it is your concern to discharge that duty, 

and thus perform that will. It is not your business to ascertain how evil 
could first find entrance into a happy world, or sin infect its sinless in- 
habitants; but as you know, and know in bitterness, that sins and sor- 
rows of all hues have settled, like plague spots, on this earth, it is your 
part to join in banishing those sins from your own lives and the lives of 
your fellow men, and in relieving the sorrows that follow in their train. 
It is not your business to discover how an outward sign can convey an 
inward grace, or how the reception of corporeal food can impart spirit- 
ual nourishment; but it is your duty to join in these rites with humble 
joy, in obedience to the commands of Gop, and in commemoration of 
your Saviour’s dying love. Nor is it your business to know how Om- 
nipotence can reiissemble from the four winds the scattered elements of 
your clay dwellings: but it is your part so to live, and so to die, that 
when ‘this mortal shall put on immortality,’ the wings of angels shall 
expand from your renovated frames, and bear you to ‘a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens!’ 

Discarding, therefore, all these idle and perilous discussions, as suited 
mostly to those religious zealots, who are more anxious to be orthodox 
than pious, I have preferred throughout my ministry to dwell chiefly on 
those grand features in the christian system, which concern the daily life 
of him who would ‘ do justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly with his 
Gop.’ It is not that | appreciate less highly than others the importance 
of preserving in its purity ‘the faith once delivered to the saints ;’ but I 
have observed that they who read the Bible in an humble spirit, and 
sincerely aim to carry out its precepts in their life, are sure to entertain 
an essentially orthodox belief. It is not that there should be no watch- 
men on the towers of Zion, to blow the trumpet when the enemy would 
assail her walls: but the experience of four-score years has taught me 
that the ceaseless ‘blower-of the trumpet’ is less useful than he who 
walks through the streets, and penetrates the lanes and by-ways of the 
city, bringing balm to the spirits of the contrite, joy to the hearts of the 
desolate, and light to the eyesof the dying. But particularly now, when 
my race is almost run, would I raise my voice, so soon to be hushed in 
death, to counsel you once more on that great, practical, comprehensive 
doctrine, which, however disregarded in your lives, is perfectly obvious 
to you all. And here among these green leaves, still quivering with the 
breezes and wet with the dew-drops of the morning, and while the choir- 
ing birds are still raising their matinal anthems to their Maker, I would 
supplicate that great, good Spirit to impart such force and fervor to my 

words, that they may soothe and sober, may soften and subdue. 
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The texts which I have taken for my theme may very properly be re- 
moulded as follows, and combined in one: ‘1 am love: and, little children, 
a new commandment I give unto you, that ye love me and one another.’ 
Now, dear friends, old men and middled aged, young men and maidens, 
do you doubt the truth of this assertion, the authenticity of this com- 
mand? Qh, no! you cannot. For assuredly you believe there is a 
Gov. I know that there have been a few men, with great power of in- 
tellect and great depravity of heart, who, reasoning themselves into 
madness, have had the folly to doubt Him in secret, and bronzing their 
brows with audacity, have had the wickedness to deny Him openly ; 
deny Him before men and angels; deny him in the face of day! But 
the key to their delirium is found in the words of King David: ‘The 
fool hath said in his heart, ‘There is no Gov.’’ In his heart, you see, 
not his brain ; which means that those moral monsters, who would ob- 
tain oblivion of their past, and license for their future guilt, wish that 
there were not, but know that there is, a Gop. Some of them, perhaps 
worshippers of their own vain reason, have been given over to a just 
judicial blindness. And, indeed, | cannot think it possible, especially 
among the strange and thronging developments of modern science, that 
any mind, not entirely idiotic, can gaze on the wonders of the visible 
creation — a creation no less marvellous for its immensity than for the 
minute perfection of its details —a fabric so vast, so various, so com- 
plex, as to have been planned and executed only by an Almighty mind, 
without seeing it in every part impressed with the seal, and signed with 
the sign-manual of Jehovah! But, strong as is this proof, still more 
resistless is the evidence arising from the instinctive belief held by all 
nations, in good or evil deemons, the spirits of the earth and air; their 
innate reverence for a something beyond and above them, which they 
believe all-powerful ; and the perpetual and infinite yearnings of the 
heart for something greater, higher, holier than it can here attain. 
There is not, then, there cannot be one among you all, who has the in- 
credible stupidity to doubt, or believing, has the audacious wickedness 
to deny, the being of a Gop, In truth, your belief is knowledge. You 
know that Gop lives. 

Well, then, believing in Gop, do you believe that this holy volume 
contains his message and his laws? You must. Its truth is as strongly 
vindicated as the existence of Gop himself. Apart from the historic 
proofs, which cluster around it as thickly as around any record of the 
ancient world, it contains within itself the most overwhelming evidence 
of its divine origin. For, aside from the miraculous harmony, in letter 
and in spirit, that pervades all its pages, though composed at intervals 
of twenty centuries —aside from the rational connection, but super-ra- 
tional magnitude of its scheme —a scheme no more to be conceived and 
completed by a man, than the plays of Shakspeare, or the principia of 
Newton, could have been written by a cradled child; aside from that 
union of simplest language with thoughts of overpowering greatness, 
such as throw all other writings entirely in the shade; aside from the 
pure spirit and comprehensive scope of its morality, with which no legal 
or social system of human invention can hold a moment’s comparison ; 
aside from all the miracles performed and prophecies fulfilled; aside 
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even frot ‘that snairteitous ‘ Serene on , the Mount, 1 will rest the in- 
spiration of this volume on the Gospel of St. John alone. I ask no 
greater miracle. The love of genuine friends is strong, we know ; 
still stronger is true conjugal affection ; and strongest, and deepest, and 
tenderest of all is the love of the mother for her child. Yet anger or 
rivalry frequently separates dearest friends ; the fondest spouses often 
become estranged ; and even the mother, if unworthiness does not blunt 
her affection, yet finds it gradually lessened by the necessary course of 
nature and the silent lapse of years. But take these different classes 
of affection in their strongest and tenderest hour; grant them to be as 
permanent as life; yet where among all human writings shall we find 
aught recorded or imagined; where throughout all the walks of life 
shall we find any love, felt or feigned, so exquisitely tender, and ex- 
pressed in language of such winning softness, such melting, subduing, 
overpowering sweetness, as in the Gospel of St. John ? Look through 
the codes of all religions; read all the works of poetry and passion that 
have led eaptive the souls of men, and where do you find any thing at 

all comparable to this warm, deep, all-embracing, all- -penetrating love 2 
It seems to me that the most hardened worldling, the veriest scorner of 
the scorners, could scarcely peruse it in his better moments, without 
melting to tears. From first to last it is a union of sublimity with gen- 
tleness, so artless and so pure, at once so child-like and so God-like, that 
the finest spirits of all the world may be challenged to produce the faint- 
est imitation. Such love exists, such love had existed, in no earthly bo- 

som. Its unfathomable depth and infinite expansion could have place 
only in the heart of Gop. 

It seems well, my friends, to dwell for a little on the active manifesta- 
tions of Gon’s love to you ; for, with many of you, I fear, his constant 
care is only a matter of cold and general credence. While you believe 
as you have been taught, that it is only through Gop that you ‘ live, and 
move, and have your being,’ yet. because you cannot see him with your 
eyes, and hear him with your ears, and feel him with your hands, and 
because you and all things around move on from no apparent agency but 
that of secondary causes, therefore you largely forget your constant and 
total dependance on his almighty hand. Yet it is true, dear friends, it 
is strictly true, that you are enfire/y and hourly indebted to him for your 
life with all its privileges and all its joys, both present and prospective. 
Some of you, it may be, think that this gift of existence forms no great 
claim on your gratitude. ‘ For,’ say you, ‘life is, at best, a boon of 
doubtful kindness; again, we asked not for the favor, and, if once be- 
stowed, a wise and good Creator was bound by his own nature to make 
ita happy one.’ But in the first place, life is not a boon of doubtful 
kindness, unless your own acts make it such; and even now, evil and 
bitter as you often make the days of your earthly sojourn, your joys 
are more numerous than your sorrows. Hope spans her rainbow over 
all your future; and for no possible inducement would you consent to 
the annihilation of your being, or even to the exchange of your iden- 

tity. Life, therefore, in its worst aspect, is a blessing, and for life with 
all its blessings you are debtors to your Maker. But not only are you 
debtors for all that you are, but also for all that you might have been, 
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for all that you still may be. Because, all idle speculations about fore- 
knowledge and fatality aside, you know that you are free to act, or to 
refuse your action. You also know that you were born with many 
seeds of excellence and germs of happiness, which your own exertions 
(assisted by the grace of Gop, always sure to codperate with sincere 
and earnest effort) might cultivate and ripen into a harvest of virtue 
and pure delight, and which your own neglect might choke up and de- 
stroy with a growth of evil and afflictive weeds. It was exactly as you 
chose. You know, too, that the saints and patriarchs, the sages and 
genuine heroes of all time, the servants of Gop and friends of man, 
with whose names and deeds the echoes of the earth yet ring, attained 
those heights of holiness and that greatness of renown, only by their 
own unflinching courage. You were gifted with the same free-agency ; 
you were endowed with a measure of the same capacities ; and you, in 
your station, might have done the same with them. You are, therefore, 
indebted to your Maker for a favor as exalted as the highest eminence, 
to which your nature can climb, and as endless as the years of your 
eternal being. 

But again. Gratitude tothe giver implies a noble employment of the 
gift. It was, therefore, your duty to improve to their utmost all your 
capabilities of virtue, of knowledge, and of happiness, and in just the 
extent that you have neglected or abused them, in just that extent are 
you wickedly ungrateful. Whatever,then, might be said of the abstract 
necessity, imposed on the Almighty by his own attributes, of creating 
men for happiness, yet, after your first act of known and wilful sin, you 
were no longer entitled to one moment’s kindness or protection. From 
that moment, every added hour and every permitted joy of life, was an 
added favor. How countless, then, are the mercies, how: infinite the 
love, of your great Benefactor! You are debtors not only for innu- 
merable benefits, undeserved, yet lavishly bestowed, but also for ven- 
geance, long merited and long withheld. For what merit of yours, dear 
friends, or what attribute of his, save his own forbearing love, prevents 
the gentle breeze which now flows over this forest-sanctuary, playing 
with the ringlets on the cheek of childhood, and lifting the thin locks on 
the brow of age, from being converted by his breath into a wild tornado, 
‘ winged with red lightning ?? What merit of yours, or attribute of his, 
forbids the healthful beam of abused intelligence that now animates 
your eyes, from being changed into the awful light of madness? What 
merit of yours, or attribute of his, forbids him to withdraw from your 
seething passions the restraints of his grace, that the social system may 
be filled with fierce, convulsive life, and your freedoin transformed to 
mad licentiousness, may rave over the land in the havoc of civil war and 
stormy revolutions ? 

You see, therefore, and know that every power and privilege you 
have, or may have, every joy conferred or misery escaped, is another 
unit added to your overwhelming debt. Shall I, then, insult your un- 
derstandings by insisting that you are infinitely bound to requite this 
grace with gratitude, that is to say, with love? No. It is needless. 
You consider ingratitude from man to man as a great and shameful 
crime. And soit is; the basest, the blackest, the most unnatural in the 
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long catalogue of sins. It is below the level of the brute creation. 
How much more great, then, and more shameful the crime of ingrati- 
tude to Gop; more great and more shameful in the exact proportion 
that his kindnesses have been more numerous and vast! About your 
obligation you have no doubt. But the practicability of showing this 
gratitude, and feeling this love toward an invisible Being, is your 
difficulty. Yet nothing is easier, if you will. First, keep Gov’s 
commandments. Begin at once. Strive to keep them all. This is 
gratitude. In the next place, dear friends, discharge all your social 
and civil duties, not because you are compelled by fear or by neces- 
sity, or by ambition, nor simply because your habit or your nature 
prompts it, but firstly and chiefly because Gov has so commanded. 
To many it seems a strange, hard saying, that for the performance even 
of their natural and daily duties the motive should be found mainly in 
a spirit of obedience to Gov. Yet this ‘hard saying’ is perfectly ra- 
tional, For, my friends, consider. Good children discharge their vari- 
ous offices of kindnessor of duty less from their own spontaneous impulse 
than from a spirit of love and obedience to their parents. Feeling 
themselves ignorant and feeble, they look up to these, their natural crea- 
tors, with respect and confidence and love. Yet they are in the same 
scale of being, and only in a measurably lower grade of wisdom. Now, 
compared with Him whose children you are in a still higher sense, you 
stand not only immeasurably lower in the scale of intelligence, but also 
immeasurably lower in the ranks of being. How infinitely more rational 
then in this latter case that you look up with child-like awe to the laws 
of your Almighty Father, and that the main-spring of all your motions, 
the chief source of all your particular acts and sentiments, be this gene- 
ral principle of obedience 10 Gop, and the wish to secure His approba- 
tion and reward. If you thus keep Gop’s laws, reducing your obedience 
toa habit, and meditate daily on His being, and thank Him daily for His 
goodness, you will soon have as full an assurance of His actual and 
hourly presence, as you now have of your own identity. And from 
this habit of obedience, and practice of active gratitude, and full faith 
in Gon’s presence, a deep, warm, genuine feeling of gratitude and love 
will of necessity spring up. It is the natural produce of that soil. 
Now, dear friends and copartners in the mystery of life, let me per- 
suade you to practice toward one another, in your human measure, this 
Almighty Love. Although in your great model it is carried to a sub- 
limity, which unaided reason could never have imagined, and sweeps 
round a circle, the immensity of which your fallen nature can never 
compass, yet this universal love is sanctioned by the conclusions of the 
one, and accords with the dictates of the other, in their better hours. For, 
apart from all the commands of Gop, your own native impulses, your in- 
stincts of right and wrong, teach you the duties of natural affection, of re- 
turning love for love, and of loving all those, at Jeast, who have not injured 
you. Yet how often, how constantly, how largely do you fail even in 
these, your natura/ duties? Are there none who now hear me who care 
nothing for the great world, among whose wretched millions, ignorance, 
and sin, and sorrow walk up and down all day, all night; an infernal 
Trinity, with steps wide-wasting ? Are there none, who, even in their 
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own narrow circle, turn a deaf ear to the misery, that stands crying at 
their doors? Are there no friends here who once broke the bread of 
kindness, and walked and talked in harmonious communion, but who 
now regard each other with jealous or malignant eyes? Are there no 
brothers, no sisters, who now live in cold estrangement, or fierce conten- 
tion, forgetful of the pure, sweet days, when they moved hand in hand 
among the flowers of childhood, and the light hearts of the birds whose 
songs they loved, were no fonder, no happier than theirs? Is there no 
son, no daughter here, who shows no reverence and feels no affection 
even for a mother, who, of all things earthly, is entitled to both by the 
double right of her sufferings and her love? Is there no husband, who 
has learned to look coldly on the wife of his bosom, no wife, who has lost 
her devotion for the idol of her youth ; unmindful both of the joy they 
had and hoped for ; unmindful of the love they vowed atthe altar ? Have 
they then, so soon forgotten the hour, when they sat together in the twi- 
light, embosomed in each other, thinking almost that they were angels 
imparadised in Eden ; and, while the stars were glittering in the cold, 
bright sky, and the fire-fly shining on the warm, dark turf, felt their 
hearts dissolve in tenderness, and pledged that tenderness to continue as 
deep, and more permanent than life? Is it all forgotten ? 

Are there none here, who, affecting the heartless indifference of fashion, 
or the misanthropy of mad, misguided genius, glory in spurning the love 
of kindred, and bursting from the bonds of social kindness? And you think 
you are philosophers ? You are noteven men. Oh! ye, who think to throw 
off with impunity the laws of Nature, be assured that, however stoutly 
you may carry it fora time, she will at last assert her rights, and exact 
the long arrears! Ye who would burst from the bonds of social duty and 
natural affection, be sure that your gayety will soon exhaust its own 
blaze, and when sorrows come crowding upon you, you will be left with 
no stay without, no support within. Then, when you shall see the vanity 
of your wild delights, and the weakness of your boasted independence, 
your heart will turn upon itself and grow sick as death. You, who 
were so reckless of the feelings of others, and so lavish of your own 
good name, will feel in bitterness that after all your rash bravadoes, love 
is the very aliment of life, and the contempt or hatred of your fellows 
a burden too heavy to be borne. You, who thought it a manly thing 
to wound a mother’s, a sister’s, or a spouse’s love, will find in after 
years, when they are sleeping in the grave, that the thought of your 
cruelty, your black ingratitude, will rise before you, like a spectre, in 
your noon-day walks, and lie down with you, a dread companion, on your 
midnight pillow. As your step grows heavier with age, that thought 
will press still heavier on your heart. You cannot shake it off. Your sin 
will be a portion of your history; its memory a portion of your being. 

I have not been wont, my friends, to frighten you into religion. I love 
not to let my imagination revel in the horrors of that doom, which awaits 
the inveterate transgressor of God’s law. I delight not to hold before 
your shrinking eyes the panorama of despair. I would not drive you 
with the whips of terror: | would draw you with the cords of love. 
Yet the motives to wise and timely action, to be drawn from the thought 
of our own destiny, are so powerful, that we may well regard that des. 
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tiny with sober fear. For, my friends, however awful that doom, it is 
natural, necessary, certain. In truth, it is so conformable with our in- 

nate sense of justice that crime should be punished somewhere more visi- 

bly and triumphantly than it is on earth, and it is so clear that they who 

have steeped their souls in wickedness while here, are unfitted for the 

pure society, and incapable of the love and joy of Heaven, that one 
would think we hardly needed Moses and the prophets, or Christ and his 
apostles, to assure us of the fact. But as they have made ‘ assurance 

doubly sure,’ we may believe undoubtingly that ‘ as the tree falleth, so 
it lieth,’ and so it will lie forever. I am notable, however, nor doI deem 
it useful to decide, whether among those ‘ many stripes’ there be corpo- 
real punishments. But as we know that all the pangs possible for the 
body are nothing to the agony that may rack the mind, so we may be 
certain, that ‘the fire that is not quenched’ is the ever-burning, yet un- 
consuming fire of passion, and ‘ the worm that never dies,’ is remorse, 
pinned down forever, and forever writhing and turning on itself. And 
the chief fuel of that fire is the unquenchable flame of hatred and 
revenge, and the fiercest twinge of that undying worm is the pang of 
self-abhorring shame for base ingratitude. 

But the duty and the bliss of love have a wider range. You are com- 
manded to love all men, even your enemies. This, my friends, is the 
hardest of all sayings both for your feelings and your practice. Some 
of your instinctive passions incite you to wrath and vengeance. Yet 
you have other instincts and principles opposed to these, and the teach- 
ings of experience and reflection tell you that love and forgiveness are 
better than hatred and revenge. Many of you in the heat of passion, 
and some with calm purpose, have retaliated for real or fancied wrongs ; 
but you know that you never felt happier for your vengeance. In hours 
of cool reflection, and particularly after the object of your wrath had 
gone down to the silent grave, your conscience smote you for your child. 
ish resentment. And on the contrary, if ever, instead of returning 
wrong for wrong, you cordially forgave, and felt an unaffected sorrow 
for him whose injustice had wounded himself more deeply than it could 
possibly wound you, did you not feel an inexpressible peace of mind, a 
sweet and priceless self-approbation? I know you did. Why, even 
among savages, nurtured to the law of ‘blood for blood,’ forbearance 
and forgiveness, where there rests no suspicion of fear, are thought 
greatly noble. Why then do not you practice these god-like virtues ? 
‘Itisso hard,’ say you. But itis not so hard. How often have indivi- 
duals, classes, ay, whole nations subjected all their feelings to one mas- 
ter-passion ? Some give up all to ambition ; some to avarice ; some to 
pleasure ; some to knowledge ; and some totheir country. The Indian 
warrior trains his nature to such a pitch of pride and fortitude, that the 
most awful tortures shall not extort a single groan, nor disturb with one 
twinge of agony the composure of his hightriumphant face. From the 
very dawn of history the devotee of the Ganges has subjected himself 
with unshaken calmness to sufferings from which we shrink with invol- 
untary horror, and custom makes the Hindoo widow lie down as joyfully 
on her husband’s blazing pyre as if it were the bridal bed. His habit 
and his will have disciplined the Russian serf to that iron passiveness 
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of valor, that like corn beneath the sickle of the reaper, he stands un- 
moved before the scythe of battle. And why should not love, which is 
‘stronger than death,’ gain the same ascendency over your other pas- 
sions ; particularly when it is made your duty by the law of Gop, and 
is productive of such delicious happiness; a happiness self-multiplying 
and eternal? Alas! my friends, you do not wish. you do not try to make 
love the master of your life. Even you, who profess to be Christians ; 
you who commemorate by the most affecting symbols the love of Him 
who died blessing His revilers, do not strive to forgive, much less love 
your enemies, as He bade you do. You who have a thousand times 
more light, a thousand times more motive for self-conquest, do yet possess 
a thousand times less faith, a thousand times less energy of purpose, than 
the poor, blind, degraded heathen. Else why so much of private strife 
and public wrangling ? Why else do you, and many even of your clergy, 
engage in contentions so fierce and wrathful for the sake of truth; as 
if, would you but cherish in yourselves and spread among your neigh- 
bors true charity of spirit and true holiness of life, Gop’s pure doctrine 
would not follow in their train? Ah! pretended followers of Cuarist ! 
When will the sceptic and the ribald cease to repeat in scorn the an- 
cient exclamation of astonished Pagans: ‘See how these Christians 
love one another?’ When, oh! when will the children of earth sit 
peacefully together, as one great family, in the cool evening hour, and 
forgetting all bitterness, and jealousy, and wrath, gaze from their open 
doors on one another, and the mellow west, and the declining sun, with 
eyes as gentle, and hearts as warm and expansive as his beams ? 

My friends, there is not one thing so wonderful ; not one of all the 
miracles and mysteries recorded in the Bible ; not the creation of all 
things out of nothing ; not the eternal existence of Gop himself; is so 
exceedingly marvellous as this very thing, which passes always before 
our eyes, which we ourselves daily practice; the omission of those 
things which we know are for our happiness, and the commission of 
those things which we know are for our misery. The former mysteries 
are beyond our sphere, and we can easily believe all things possible 
with Omnipotence. But that we who are gifted with reason to antici- 
pate, and memory to recall the conclusions of experience ; that we, who 
are subject entirely to the influence of motives, while all those motives 
tend of necessity to the ends of our own happiness; that we, whose 
deepest sense is the sense of individuality, and whose strongest instinct is 
the instinct of an unconquerable and innocent self-love ; should constantly 
neglect those habits which are visibly for, and cling to those habits 
which are as visibly against, our happiness ; and not alone our far-off 
everlasting happiness, which from its remoteness and obscurity might 
at times ve forgotten, but our immediate happiness ; our happiness of 
to-day, of to-morrow, and for all our earthly life ; is indeed most strange, 
bewilderingly strange. Yet such the Bible teaches us is the nature of 
man, and such we know it is from the testimony of history and expe- 
rience. Now, is there nothing to take from human action this suicidal 
impulse ; nothing to lift from the human spirit this diabolic spell ? 
Yes. One thing, onething only. It isthe power of early habit trained 
to walk in the path of religious duty, and trained by being nurtured in 
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the spirit of Christian love. And this love, brought from a habit to a 
principle, and aided by faith, its natural attendant, is the only motive- 
power in all the moral enginery of our world to lift men from their 
degradation ; the only possible disenchantment to counteract and scatter 
that awful, infatuating spell. 

Therefore to you, ye fathers, and to you, ye mothers, I would speak. 
Train up your children in love. ‘Teach them to love Gop, and you, and 
one another, and all men, and all things. Instruct them by the teach- 
ings of example. Display daily to each other that love, to which you 
are bound by natural duty and by your recorded oath. Encourage in 
them no spirit of rivalry, of jealousy, of revenge, and of false bravery, 
which is nothing but proud and stubborn anger. And you, little chil- 
dren, who are so happy when you are kind and friendly, cherish those 
feelings always. Be even tenderly respectful to your parents; so shall 
your days be long and pleasant in the land. And you, young men and 
maidens, be sincere in your intercourse with each other. ‘Trifle not with 
that affection which is the life of life. Let your attachment once formed 
be fond and faithful to the last. It is a holy thing. It is one link in 
that golden chain which encircles and binds together the universe of 
Gop. 

And now, dear friends, dear countrymen and countrywomen, my fel- 
low-travellers in this perilous and painful pilgrimage, could I induce 
you to embrace and practice this affectionate, this sublimely beautiful 
religion, I should leave you with exceeding joy. But alas! if the 
preaching of Jesus had often but little effect on his hearers, and if his 
pure and perfect Gospel falls like a thrice-told tale upon your ears, my 
words must of course leave but a feeble impression, soon to be entirely 
effaced by the vanities and cares of life. For you have each your sepa- 
rate madness. 

Yet, O beautiful girl, or elegant young man, giddy with the flattery 
of admirers, and dazzled by the glare of life, you may be as proud and 
heartless as you please, while the bloom is still fresh upon your cheek, 
and the light yet lustrous in your eye: but your intoxication is not hap- 
piness. And, furthermore, the bloom will soon fade from your cheek, 
and the lustre soon varnish from your eye; and then after you have 
lived through dreary years with none to love you, you will at last lie 
down, shrouded in breathless darkness, and companioned by the crawling 
worm. For know you, oh! beautiful lady and elegant young man, 
there is no vermifuge for the grave ; the worm reigns there lord-para- 
mount! Butif your minds be imbued with this religion, which is love, 
your features will be always lovely with kindlings from within, and on 
your death-bed a glow, which is not of the earth, a glow reflected from 
the wings of angels, will light up the lineaments of your fading face. 

Husbandman, imbrowned by thy toil of furrowing the earth and gath- 
ering in its harvests; thou who movest amid the beauty and innocence 
of Nature; thou who livest more visibly than others from the bounty of 
thy Maker, toil on, hope on, be happy, and be thankful! Forget not 

that life is the seed-ground for eternity, and that thy decaying body will 
be laid one day like grain in the earth, to rise again hereafter in glory 
or in gloom. 
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Busy merchant, whose brain is filled with calculations of loss and 
gain; who extendest thy gold-attracting web, till its meshes reach the 
limits of the globe; barter not thy soul for lucre. Insure across life’s 
perilous ocean that freight more precious than all thine argosies. 
Oppress not the widow ; plunder not the orphan; be generously just: 
otherwise thy books when balanced at the final account, will show a 
fearful deficit. ‘Thou wilt have gained ; nay, rather thou wilt in all 
senses, have Jost the world, and lost also thine own soul. 

Skilful physician, who hast studied so diligently the mechanism of 
the human frame, and traversed every kingdom of nature in search of 
herbs and minerals to heal its diseases; forget not that thine own breast 
is a lazar-house of evils, the least of which is worse than the worst. 
malady that can fasten on our outward life. Overlook not a panacea 
worth more than all thy boasted specifics; the ‘tree of life,’ ‘ whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.’ 

Acute and scheming lawyer, whose brain is filled with obsolete or 
existing statutes, and whose wit is ever on the rack for some argument 
to promote, or sophism to defeat the ends of earthly justice; knowest 
thou there isa code of earlier origin and more sacred claims ; the deca- 
logue and its abstract in the ‘Golden Rule ;’ an eternal, overruling, 
universal law, by which thou wilt thyself be tried before the Court of 
Heaven at its last great audit, where thou canst enter no demurrer to 
delay the process, and where no legal quibble will enable thee to escape 
the final sentence? If thou wouldst find favor before that court, live in 
accordance with its laws, and promote peace and good will among men, 
instead of fanning the embers of dissension into a blaze of strife. 

Brave soldier, with thy glittering dress, thy waving plumes and lofty 
tread ; proud of thy laurels won by murder on the blood-stained field ; 
beat thy sword into a plough-share and join the army of the faithful. 
Engage in a nobler battle; the battle of self with self. Combat the 
spirit of evil that stalks through the world, and dry up the tears that fall 
bitter and fruitless along his blighted track. 

Great statesman, with the eagle eye and the commanding mind, who 
wouldst apply the experience of the past to the guidance of the present, 
and who wouldst bind communities together by the ties of human law 
and corporeal connections ; hast thou forgotten that those cords will part 
like scorching flax, before the fire of their infuriated passions ; that the 
only safeguard of lawful freedom is found in the spirit of love and obe. 
dience ; and that this spirit can be kept alive only by the religion of the 
Bible? Infuse this religion, great statesman, into the spirits of thy peo- 
ple, and they will adZ rise, rise as one man, rise by their own inward im- 
pulse, to the summit-level of their nature, and walk to and fro on that 
lofty table-land, refreshed by the air of freedom and illumined by the 
light of knowledge ! 

Strike thy harp, proud Poet! Evolve from the mystic organ of thy 
soul the harmonies that lift the mortal spirit, and thrill and shiver through 
the mortal frame! Yet, without religion thou hast not caught one sin- 
gle note from ‘the music of the spheres.’ For that music, breathing 
love to Gop and love to man, is in unison with every pulse and every 
voice of universal nature, and all send up a ceaseless hymn of praise 
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‘and thanksgiving to the Lord of life. Ah, me! thy bright and tuneful 
spirit will soon drop from its orbit, like a falling-star, and be quenched in 
the wide, dark ocean of eternity! But wouldst thou now make thy heart 
and harp accord with the melodies of nature, thy voice would one day 
swell among the songs of angels, and thy harp be heard in the seraphic 
choir. 

And thou, O man of science and worshipper of mind! thinkest thou 
that knowledge is an equivalent for love, and reason for religion? Build 
up, O mortal intellect, thy knowledge to the stars! Raise thy Babel- 
tower of genius on thy pyramid of learning! Pile, blind giant, pile 
thine Ossa upon Pelion! Dive, mole-like, to the very centre of our 
earth-shell, and wing thy daring flight where the beams of sun or 
star have never illumined the black vacancy of space, or struggled 
through the embryon elements of chaos! Thou hast ascertained 
the years of the earth’s duration; but hast forgotten the unending 
ages of thine own existence! Thou hast discovered the magnitude 
of the sun and planets, but thinkest not of thine own spirit, with its just 
unfolding and immeasurable powers! Thou hast computed the untra- 
velled spaces that Tie between those shining orbs, but hast never esti- 
mated the distance that separates thy soul from Gop! Thou hast swept 
the face of Heaven with thy slow searching telescope, and descried 
new worlds embosomed in its depths; but thy heart has never been 
warmed by beams from the central sun; thine eyes will never be glad- 
dened by the sight of the Eternal Throne! Alas! poor Polypheme! 
thou hast reached thy hand to the sky, and bound thy forehead with a 
diadem of stars; but thou hast thyself put out thine only eye; thy 
doom is death and dissolution ; thine end is darkness and despair ! 

Ah! friends, dear friends, our reason is our crowning glory ; but if 
unwarmed by love, and unillumed by faith, it is our deadliest curse. It 
then becomes a ‘ blind leader of the blind,’ conducting us afar among 
the dark and frozen mountains! Let us not then build up the intellect and 
destroy the soul. Let us rather then build upthe soul, and the intellect will 
rise with it in pillared strength and fair proportions. Let us, the inheri- 
tors of light, remember and live by the purport of our texts: ‘I am Love, 
and, little children, a new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
me and love one another.’ We shall then be the heirs of Heaven, and 
enter on an existence in which soul and mind will move on together 
through endless ages, in infinite progression. 

And oh! how far above the grovelling desires and fettered apprehen- 
sions of this poor earth are the thoughts and feelings of that higher 
world ; where the brain shall be clouded by no fumes arising from the 
heart’s voleano; where the mind shall grasp like lightning, and the 
memory retain forever! You who long for holiness, will there sin no 
more ; for you will meet with no more temptation. Your own bliss 
will surround you as with a muniment of rocks, and the love of Gop 
will be your everlasting safe-guard. You who yearn for love, will there 
gratify your largest wishes; for love will flow all around you, like an 
ambient ocean. You who pant for knowledge, will there meet no im- 
pediment, and find no obscurity, and feel no weariness. Gop will 
impart to your intellects a portion of His own omniscience, and while 
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each present and each added faculty shall enlarge its powers to the 
capacity of angels, they will all each moment be replete to bursting 
fulness. What are now the heights of science will then be the mere 
alphabet of knowledge ; and that which here is but a twilight-glimmer, 
will there be 4 noon-day revelation. Beneath your eye the history of 
the Universe shall lie outspread ason a map: the machinery that moves 
all worlds will be laid open like the mechanism of a clock to your 
delighted vision ; and even the curious structure of the spirit shall be 
known unto itself. You will there, in short, be even as the angels, the 
first-born of creation, of whom the loftiest of bards has said: 


‘All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all sense.’ 


We do not know, but we may well believe, that senses and capacities 
entirely new will there be added to your being ; fresh avenues of know. 
ledge and of bliss be opened to your soul. Each wave of her win 
will be the fluttering of a new-fledged faculty, and each throb of her 
heart the quickening of an embryo joy. There that poetry, the essence 
of all things lovely, which here is the occasional solace of your sorrows 
and refiner of your joys, will be the very air you breathe, and the very life 
you live. The sense of beauty and of grandeur will enter as an infu- 
sory element into every blissful enjoyment, and swell with unfettered 
expansion in each aspiring thought. The simple consciousness of 
being will be an ecstacy, that shall flow with animating impulse through 
each elastic limb, and saturate with immortal vitality each pore of your 
spirit. Every fibre of your ethereal essence will be a harp-string, 
quivering to unceasing music ; each voice from the innumerable throng 
of your companions will awaken with melody the echoes of your ear ; 
and each nascent emotion, as it rises in your heart, will be a new and 
sweet pulsation on the self-moved keys of a spiritual organ. 

Ah! friends, dear friends and brethren, we know not what we are ; 
we dream not what we may be. We arean imperishable portion in this 
universe of being, and the seeds of all divinity areinus. Dear friends, 
dear brethren, let us love Gop and love one another, that so our ever- 
growing destinies may glide in LicnT and Love along the liquid lapse 
of Heaven’s eternal years! 

Maryland, June 22, 1845, 


PenstERoso. 


INVOCATION TO DEATH. 


O placid Deatu! O Lotos-circled King, 
Father of Peace and endless slumbering! 
With downy-sandalled pace approach me now, 
And dash my lips and palpitating brow 

With flagons full of cool Lethean spray, 

For I am weary of the light of 

Or call to Sleep, thy mild dejected twin, 

And when the saffron-lidded Morn shall rise, 
Wilt thou and he upon the healthy wind, 
That blows from out her rosy balconies, 

Waft me to those calm isles whose tribes obey 
Sky-fallen Saturn's ever-peaceful sway ? 
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ASTAROGA: OR THE MAID OF THE ROCK. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER, 


CANTO II, 


I. 


Mornina flung back her gray and purple veil, 
And with her glowing oulles lit up the sky, 
While far off in its azure depths did sail 
Rich fleecy clouds, of gold and crimson dye, 
Which from her wand transforming seemed to fly ; 
And close upon the verge of heaven, there lay 
Cloud upon cloud, uprising broad and high, 
So near the fountain of the coming day, 

That back they mirrored every bright and varying ray. 


11, 


From every tree adown that rugged dell, 

All silvered over by the morning light, 

A heavy shower of glittering gems there fell, 

The wealth by heaven sent them yesternight ; 

And shrub, and berry red, and flow’ret white, 

Bent low, as if to kiss the spangled soil ; 

While all around was sparkling fresh and bright, 

All that the tempest’s wrath did not despoil, 
Smiling as if forgetful of the late turmoil. 


Itt. 


Mellifluous music echoed through the wood ; 
Up from its covert sprang the limping hare, 
The timid fawn peeped out in bashful mood, 
To gaze upon a scene so gay and fair ; 
The merry sky-lark spread its light wing there, 
And blither warbled as it rose on high, 
The hum-bird woke to drink the rich pure air, 
And the bold hawk, with his still bolder cry, 
‘ Circling and wheeling, flew athwart the morning sky.’ 


Iv. 


Still Ivan woke not. On a lofty rock, 
That beetled o’er the angry flood, he lay, 
While his strange, fevered dreams seemed sent to mock 
The joyous freshness of the new-born day. 
Oh vain, vain man! that thy proud will should stray 
So from the fold of peace, ak hain and bliss, 
To wild impulsive thoughts a willing prey, 
Seeking, yet from thee flinging, happiness, 
Unheeding Virtue’s voice which whispers ‘ This, ’tis this!’ 


Vv. 


Before him there a swollen river lay, 
Adown the rock-bound gorge in fury rushing, 
With new-gained power, descending in its way, 
In slight cascades ; now foaming, leaping, gushing, 
All other sounds in its wild tumult hashing, 
And weaving many a light and snowy crest, 
And then the offering fantastic crushing, 
As if unmeet to grace the water’s breast, 

Save in more placid hours, when it was more at rest. 
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vi. 


And high upreared from out the river’s bed, 
While round its base the eddying waters swept, 
Rose AstaroGa’s bare and time-worn head, 
Parting the yielding waves beneath its shade, 
Which to the listening hills their hoarse plaint made, 
While the old rock took up their angry roar, 
In thunders deep, that often were obeyed, 
As spirit voices, which a message bore, 

To the brave, superstitious men, that trod the shore. 


vir. 


Above, a silvery lake * its ripples spread 

To the warm light that on its bosom glanced, 

While weeping birch-trees o’er it bent the head, 

And the thick foliage of the maple danced, 

As if with its own loveliness entranced, 

So truly mirrored in the depths below ; 

The trailing vine along the crag advanced 

Its dark green shadow on the lake to throw, 
And the light graceful elm upon the verge did grow. 


vir. 


Far down the glen two verdant hills upreared 

Their beetling brows, and in rude grandeur hung 

Above the flood, till meeting, they appeared 

Like Nature’s sentinels her haunts among, 

To guard the wealth her lavish hand had flung 

Here so profusely, and beyond there stood 

The Mohawk castle, which had often rung 

With the fierce war-cry rising from the wood, 
And reaching to the Mingoes’ farthest solitude. 


1x. 


A short, shrill ery of terror or surprise 
Roused Ivan from his lost and dreamy mood ; 
And lo! before his half-bewildered eyes, 
A form of radiant, breathing beauty stood ; 
Perchance the goddess of this sylvan flood, 
Though more than Venus’s graces could she claim ; 
He ’d pictured Hebe, Dian of the wood, 
As well as Jupiter’s illustrious dame, 
But what were these to her, this goddess without name ? 


x 


So like a radiant thing of air she stood, 
(So lightly poised, with slender foot advanced, 
Like the wild fawn within its native wood, 
Startled yet pausing,) Ivan half-entranced, 
Upon the ae vision doubtful glanced, 
Fearing *t would melt away upon the air, 
As (so he had been told) it often chanced, 
With spirits that o’erlook this world of care, 
But he so fervent glanced, his eyes seemed growing there. 


xr. 


Her lustrous orbs! — a living, breathing soul 

Was centred in them ; more, a feeling one ; 

Soft dream-like, yet from out their depths there stole 

Impassioned eloquence, that men should shun, 

Lest lordly hearts should into folly run. 

Such eyes talk treason. Man, in love with power, 

Beware ! look on them and thou ‘rt undone! 

Dost boast thy freedom? Why, but one short hour, 
And thou mayst captive be in some fair lady’s bower. 


* Tus river here swells into something very like a lake, which was once probably much larger. 
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rir. 


Ah well, it is thy fate — ’t was IvAn’s too, 

As on those dangerous orbs he ’raptured gazed, 

Until their long-fringed lashes o’er them threw 

Even more of beauty than when fully raised, 

Till the rich budding lips, that when amazed, 

Had parted with a cry, closed lovingly, 

And the light foot, upon the rich moss pressed, 

Was backward drawn. Fear passed, she would not fly, 
And leave the stranger, though of unknown race, to die. 


xIIt. 


‘ My brother’s ill,’ she said, and drawing near, 
Bent like a guardian angel o’er his head, 
While tones of melody upon the ear 
Of Ivan fell, and to his lone heart sped, 
That heart which ever seemed to kindness dead, 
Which nought but grandeur, gloom, or strife could prize. 
The words knew not, but the Indian maid, 
Spoke in her pitying lips, her tearful eyes, 
The world’s wide language, uttered first in Paradise. 


xIv. 


She raised from off his brow the thick, damp hair, 
And to the throbbing veins her fingers pressed, 
Until their soothing touch, no longer there, 
Still on the aching temples seemed to rest, 
As if a loving mother’s hand caressed. 
Then kneeling, unclasped the painted belt, 
Of bark inwove, that folded o'er her vest, 
And, muttering aspirations as she knelt, 
Bound it around the wound young Ivan scarce had felt. 


xv. 


Then starting up, as if from sudden thought, 
She gazed a moment through the parted trees, 
And raised a long, shrill cry, which answering brought 
Its fainter likeness, on each tell-tale breeze: 
She stood expectant, heeding none of these, 
With one small hand across her forehead flung, 
And slightly bending, in mute eagerness, 
When lo! from out the forest-depths there rung 
A fiercer cry, caught up by every woodland tongue. 


xvI. 


The rich warm blood came mantling o’er her cheek, 
A timid pleasure sparkled in her eyes, 
And every act and glance combined to speak, 
The truth which maiden’s hearts so highly prize. 
Another claimed her being. No disgnise 
The world can give a loved and loving one, 
Can wrap her secret from a rival’s eyes, 
And Ivan knew this jewel had been won, 
And might be worn by some rude chieftain’s son. 


xVIi. 


But now no time for thought like this remained, 
For almost with his own true arrow’s speed, 
And haughtily, as he the soil disdained, 
On which he trod, like the wild tiger freed 
From chafing chains, or like the untam‘d steed, 
Which with the winds that sweep the desert flies, 
A native warrior came, who well might lead 
The Aganaschions* forth to victories, 

And wear the bays, savage and christian prize. 























* AGANasoHIONS : United People. The Five Nations were so called among themselves. 
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XVIIT. 


He came with bold and yet elastic tread, 

And paused before the half-pleased Indian maid, 

Who meekly on her bosom bent her head, 

While the soft breezes with her tresses played, 

And lightly raised each shining ebon braid, 

Folded across her dark but sunny brow, 

And the warm lips, with snowy pearls inlaid, 

Scarce dared to part, their glittering wealth to show, 
And over cheek and brow there spread a fervid glow. 


xIx. 


The lover — such to her the warrior was, 
And Love confines not his mysterious lore 
To stately halls, where wealth and fashion awes, 
His deep fires sleep in every bosom’s core : 
The savage and philosopher adore 
Alike their being’s star, whose heavenly light 
Perchance the untutored savage worships more, 
That all beside to him is storm and night, 

Through which this lucid ray peers forth intensely bright. 


xX. 


The lover, too, bent down his stately head, 
Until his tuft of varied plumage brushed 
The shell-wrought chain across her bosom laid , 
As from her lips a tide of musie gushed, 
Those melting tones oppression since has hushed, 
The soft rich wildness of the Indian tongue, 
Which since its speakers’ rights have all been crushed, 
Is never heard these rocks and hills among, 
And never from the western homeless exile wrung. 


xXI. 


The warrior, of a tall and stately mien, 

With dignity combined a native grace, 

In each light step, and easy motion seen, 

While in each bold, stern feature of his face, 

An eye unpractised in such lore might trace, 

A spirit of no mean or common kind ; 

But with the untamed passions of his race, 

Warring within his high untutored mind, 
Their lofty virtues too were deeply all combined. 


| 


XXII. 


The dark, wild eye which lighted up by love, 

Had power to glitter with a deadly hate, 

And the smooth brow that rose its fires above, 

Could lower in rage, as passions oft create 

The beauty or deformity that fate, 

We say, has cursed or gifted us withal, 

But now on every well-formed feature sate 

The magic power that held his soul in thrall, 
And brought the dauntless warrior at a maiden’s call. 


xXXIIt. 


Noble of form, and strong and lithe of limb, 

The forest lord had scarce a living peer, 

For who could tread the pathless wilds like him? 

The panther slay, or track the bounding deer, 

Till on the dizzy cliff it paused in fear? 

Whose arrow sped its way with aim so true ? 

Whose arm the light canoe could better steer ? 

And in the battle-hour, whose strong hand threw, 
Like his, the tomahawk, or deadly hatchet drew ? 
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xxIv. 


The maiden soon her simple tale had told, 
And on the stranger both their glances fell ; 
In his dark eye a spirit free and bold, 
Yet now with doubts perplexed was seen to dwell}; 
While her’s of woman’s kindliness did tell, 
(Always awake to want and suffering,) 
And Ivan closed beneath their soothing spell 
His weary lids, as birds fold up the wing, 
And rest, when noontide rays too fervid sunshine bring- 


xxv. 


Well might the Indian warrior wondering pause, 
Before the fair-haired son of other lands ;. 
But not in fear. Anon he nearer draws, 
Then half-bewilder’d o’er the stranger stands, 
And every finely chisseled feature scans, 
Marks the pale cheek, the lips, the snowy brow, 
The Saxon blood, which even in the hands ) 
So slightly toil worn might be seen to flow, 
And then to Erte. * turning speaks: ‘Three moons ago, 


xXVI. 


Tariha stood by Cuyahora’s side, 
Where Antena mantiled in the flood, 
Belted by rainbows, sits upon the tide ; 
And there this pale-faced stranger gazing stood ; 
He doubtless is a messenger of good, 
And is methinks unto Tariha sent, 
Or if perchance he asks the Erie’s blood, 
This bow of mine in vain was never bent, 
These death-winged arrows’ force has never yet been spent. 


XXVIII. } 


I saw him perched upon the dizziest height, 
Like the strong eagle pvised above the stream, 
Mocking the voices, with a strange delight, 
That o’er the waves and from the woodland seream ; 
I saw too how his heaven-dyed eye did gleam 
Upon the Mobawk warrior, and to-day 
He comes with morning’s earliest, blushing beam, 
And we will bear him to my lodge away, 

That the Great Spirit’s voice, Tariha may obey. 


XXVIII. 


Like toan infant on the nurse’s arm, 
Was Ivan by the youthful warrior borne, } 
While Ertel’s bird-like voice fell like a charm 
Upon his ear. ‘The path might once have worn 
A milder beauty, but the storm had torn 
The vine from off the tree to which it clung, 
And, rushing through a field of unripe corn, 
A noisy brook its wrangling measures sung 
Among the rocks and trees there in confusion flung. 


xXxXIx 


Lightly Tariha still his burden bore, 
And with experienced foot pursued his way, 
While Ertel bounded like a fawn before, 
Or by her lover’s side would lingering stay, 
Now awed to silence, now in childish play, 
Dashing the rain-drops from the o’erhanging boughs, 
And then, relaying from a mood so gay, 
Those soft, dark eyes on lvan would repose, 
And from their dreamy depths, a spirit pure disclose. 








* Eatat signifies The Rose. + Areouski, the Indian war-god. 
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xxx. 


At last the village opened to their view, 

A row of lodges, frail and rudely made, 

Yet wild and picturesque ; each wigwam new 
(Of the young walnut tree, and overlaid 

With bark of various coloring) dispiaved 

The huntsman’s trophy, and the warrioz’s spoil, 
While hurrying to and fro along the glade, 

Were tall, straight brawny men, that trod the soil, 


As if its lords they were, too proud and brave for toil. 


xxxI. 


Ivan, who scarce had moved a weary limb, 

As o’er the rough uneven soil they went; 

Now felt his brain confused, his eye grew dim, 
And heavier on his youthful guide he leant, 

Until, not merely strength, but spirit spent, 

He took no note of those who gathering round, 

Upon his features searehing glances bent, 

Nor heeded he the low, hoarse, murmuring sound, 


That ominous arose when Cariokese frowned. 


XXXII. 


The swarthy chieftain followed silently, 

Tariha, as the unconscious one he bore, 

Till pausing with a deferential eye, 

His father, Cariokese’s lodge before, 

He raised the mat, and stood beside the door, 
Glancing inquiringly upon the chief, 

Whose kaitted brows, and gleaming eyes still wore 
A look of mingled bitterness and grief, 


Yet answer made, ‘Go in, my son!’ in language brief. 


XXXIII, 


The young man entered, and his burden placed 
Upon the furs, and for a bowman called ; 

The men of art that every tribe then graced ; 
And even warriors oftentimes appalled, 

With their wild superstitions, which recalled, 
Would seem too like a child's imaginin 

To govern men so daring, free, and bold ; 

But when light fancy spreads her airy wings 


O’er mystic fields unknown, she much of folly brings. 


XXXIV. 


Day had scarce darkened, when the heavy smoke, 
Went wreathing upward from the council-fire, 
But not a voice the solemn stillness broke, 

As warriors young and old came gathering there, 
And e’en the women, who might never dare, 

To mingle with them, anxious waiting stuud 
Apart, and Ertel, with an eye of care, 

Gazed on the old men, as they seemed to brood, 


On things of deep intent in stern, unyielding mood. 


xZxXxKY,. 


At length the chieftain Cariokese rose, . 
His long, gray hairs adown his shoulders streaming, 
His elk-skin mantle parted, to disclose 

The tomahawk beneath its shelter gleaming, 

His eye with all its youthful fire still beaming, 
Upen each dusky face within the ring. 

‘Children,’ he said, ‘ awaken from your dreaming ! 
The spirit bids you by this wampum string, 
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xXxXxXVI. 


‘This pale-faced man will never bring us good ; 
He cannot be the Aganuschion’s friend ; 
Before the strawberries began to bud, 

That blushing now upon the earth do bend, 
The spirit did to Cariokese send 
A messenger, that of these white men told ; 
Much that was strange. Children, your hearing lend ? 
Though Cariokese has grown gray and old, 

His eye is not yet dim, his spirit still is bold. 


20 he ide ides tig ee, 


x 


xXVil. 


‘Listen! The Adirondack* captives say, 
That pale-faced men, and all unlike our race, 
Up to the northern lakes have found their way, 
And taken of their lands a widening space: ° 
These woman warriors do not know the place 
From whence they came, but the Great Spirit’s given 
To Cariokese power the truth to trace ; 
From worlds beneath our own they bave arriven, 
To drive us from this world, all shadowed o’er by heaven. 


NTIVIII. 


‘If they across the northern waters came, 
The Aganuschions in their path must stand, 
And drive them backward to their native home, 
Lest they should send us to the spirit-land. 
Now here my words I rest, and give my hand, 
In friendly token, to the warriors by, 
And by this belt would make them understand, 
That the young man that in my lodge doth lie, 

Lest seas of blood should quench the council-fire, must die.’ 


xx xI=x. 


He ceased, and then aswelling murmur rose, 
While Ertel sought her youthful lover’s eye ; 
But he, alas! was powerless to oppose 
° The aged chieftain’s words ; to make reply 
Would disrespectful be, yet anxiously, 
Upon his moveless lip the maiden gazed. 
Ah! would he let the unprotected die ? 
He sat unmoved, with stony face upraised, 
But from his dark, wild eye some lofty purpose blazed. 


i. 


Slowly, and one by one, the old men rose, 
And varied were their wild imaginings, 
But few dared Cariokese to oppose, 
For the rude chief had power to reach the springs 
Of savage feeling, and to clip the wings, 
(An art in which white statesmen oft excel,) 
Of ‘ evil birds,” whose wayward counselings, 
Against his own advice might sometimes tell, 
He knew a chieéfiain’s rights, and he preserved them well. 


XLT. 


The last had spoken, and with a quickened breath, 
The Rose stood trembling by her mother’s side ; 
Could nothing save that helpless man from death? 
If she from out the circle could but glide, 
She pauses, and her eye lights up with pride, 
Tariha, Cariokese’s only son, 
Has dared to rise, and she, his destined bride, 
Can glory now, he who her heart has won, 

Is worthy of the prize, and brave and nobly done. 


* ADIRONDACKS, & DOrthern tribe, with which the Five Nations were then at war. 
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XLII. 


Fearless he walked the circle three times round, 
Then paused before the stern old chieftain’s seat, 
Who on the daring youth in silence frowned, 

‘ Fathers,’ he said, q know it is not meet, 

To touch the council-floor with boyish feet, 

But young Tariha has in battle stood, 

Beside the gray-haired men, his arrow fleet 
Has drunk the Adirondack’s richest blood, 


And now the wings of death in blackness o’er him brood. 


xLITI. 


* You say the white Thurensera* must die, 

If so Tariha will beside him fall ——’ 

His speech was broken by a fearful c 

From maiden lips but grim and silent, all 
‘Tbé old man sat, unheeding things so small, 
While the bold youth, in firm, unchanging tone, 
And words that well might Ertel’s heart appal, 
‘Though now they failed to wring from it a groan, 





Resumed as if no interruption he had known. 


xLIV. 


He told how to the Spirit he had vowed, 
The brother he had sent him to protect, 

‘ And now,’ said he, ‘I see the rising cloud, 
Together its dark, threat’ning powers collect. 
But if Thurensera’s canoe is wrecked, 

It cannot sink alone, I say no more. 

The last of Cariokese’s blood erect, 

And fearless stands, his fathers here before, 


‘To learn if ajl his war, and hunting days are o’er.’ 


xLV. 


Deep was the gloom that cast its shadow o’er 
That gathered group of brave and noble-hearted, 
While the bold youth their searching glances bore, 
As if he from the love of life had parted, 

And Ertel almost phrenzied glances darted, 

From face to face,as if to read the soul, 

And one young warrior from his seat up-started, 
Forgetful of his long-conned self-control, 


And women in low voice, together did condole. 


XLVI. 


The stern old chieftain bowed his stricken head, 
And o’er his silvery crown his mantle drew, 

As if communing with the silent dead, 

The woodland plants that once around him grew: 
‘Tariha is the last! the last! the last! 

They all have faded like the morning dew! 

And now he bends beneath the coming blast, 


That this old, mouldering trunk should sooner overcast !” 


XLVIt, 


- 


Strike, then, my children, strike the fatal blow ! 
The eagle in his eyric loves his young, 

The screaming panther louder screams to know, 
His little ones the huntsman’s prey among ; 

So Cariokese loved the leaves that clung 

Around his withered trunk, yet unlike these, 

He smiled when from his bosom they were wrung ; 
But now his heart is broken, for he sees 


The last, the bravest, stricken by his own decrees !’ 


*Tucrensrra: Day-dawn. 
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XLVIII. 


Again the old man leaned his heavy brow, 

Upon the oaken shaft beside him lying, 

While those that ever at his will did bow, 

Upon his skill and bravery relying, 

Conferred together now without replying ; 

And soon the eldest of the group addressed 

The warrivrs all, meanwhile the chieftain eyeing, 

‘We cannot tear the heart from out our breast! 
Tariha dies not — let the stranger be his guest.’ 


xLix. 


There came no start of joy,no gladsome shout, 
Though eyes flashed light, and smiles profusely played 
Round many lips, that waiting stood without 
The anmoved group — yet soon within the glade 
° Gathered the warrior and the sylvan maid, 
And round the blazing faggut formed a ring, 
While footand voice their native power displayed, 
Startling the bird that wheeled upon the wing, 
And with a thousand echves made the forest ring. 


THE HUSBAND WHO PLAYED THE BACHELOR. 


FROM THE SPANIGN. 


A CELEBRATED painter of Madrid, whose real name it will be more 
discreet not to disclose, but whom I shall call Morales, had just com. 
pleted a superb picture for the convent of the Escurial. He had re- 
ceived a pretty large sum for his work ; and by way of a little relaxa- 
tion after the long continued toil, and close attention bestowed upon ‘it, 
he had assernbled around a well-spread table in his studio a few choice 
spirits from among his fellow artists. It was a bachelor’s entertain- 
ment. Not a female was to sit down with them. The mistress of the 
house herself, Donna Casilda, had been excluded. Morales had sent 
her off with the female attendant to pass the day with one of her cou- 
sins. But the good dame, having a little of the curiosity of mother 
Eve in her composition, (as which of her fair daughters has not ?) was 
very anxious to know what was to take place during her absence, and 
had a strong desire to find out what so many men could have to talk 
about, when there were no women present. Instead, therefore, of re- 
maining at the house of her cousin, she quickly returned, bringing the 
latter with her; and presently the twain were snugly ensconced in a 
little closet adjoining the studio, where with eye and ear closely applied 
to the key-hole, they remained eagerly listening to all that passed. 

‘But tell us, my friend.’ said one of the guests, ‘ why are we de- 
prived of the pleasure of Sefiora Morales’ company? Her wit, her 
pleasantry and beauty, surely would not have diminished the charm of 
this delightful meeting.’ 

‘There,’ whispered the lady to her cousin, that is the first sensible 
speech I have heard.’ 
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‘Fye! fye!’ replied the husband, pouring out a bumper of old 
golden sherry, ‘ women know nothing of the poetry of life.’ 

‘That is true,’ added another ; ‘ women are mere matter-of fact be- 
ings ; common-place, essentially ‘prosaic. What do they know about 
the arts, or the enjoyments of artists ?’ 

‘ Fools !’ exclaimed Casilda. 

‘Yes,’ continued Morales, ‘take from women love intrigues and 
household affairs, and they absolutely know not what to think or talk 
about.’ 

‘ Impertinent fellow !’ was the comment of the listeners. 

‘ Why,’ added the painter, they cannot comprehend one of those rich 
jokes, or capital pieces of humor, which the air of the studio inspires. 
They have no conception of them. When a woman plays us a trick 
it is always at the expense of our honor.’ 

‘Wretch!’ This word escaped the two cousins at the same mo- 
ment, and was uttered in a loud tone. But the noise of the guests, 
and the rattling of glasses prevented its being heard. 

‘Ah! master Simple, and so you defy us to play you a trick without 
touching your honor, do you?’ By our lady of Atocha, I vow, though 
it is now Shrove-Tuesday, that before Lent is over | will have my re- 
venge.’ 

Casilda set her wits to work, and you shall hear what came of it. 
On the following Thursday she engaged her brother to procure from 
the Place Cabeda, where they are accustomed to sell fragments of old 
buildings, a door of the same dimensions as their own, which fronted 
on the street. She charged him to get one of an antique pattern, 
covered with iron work, and heavy mouldings. This she had con- 
veyed to her house with all secrecy, and kept closely concealed until 
the favorable moment. She had communicated her design to her 
brother, and a few female friends in the neighborhood, on whose aid in 
carrying out her plot she relied. 

On a certain evening, when Morales had returned home at a late 
hour from a convent, where he had just completed the painting of a 
chapel which the monks were to have opened at Easter, Casilda re- 
ceived him with much warmth, and a greater profusion of caresses 
than usual. It was very late when they retired to rest, for Morales 
must first have his supper. The night was cold and stormy. To- 
ward midnight the dame began to utter deep groans, intermingled with 
piercing cries, as if racked by grievous pain. ‘ Holy Mother!’ ex. 
claimed she, ‘1 am dying !— my poor husband, my last hour is come ; 
let them bring a confessor, and quickly — for I’m going fast.’ She 
accompanied these words with grimaces, and violent contortions, which 
women, when the humor takes them, so well know how to perform. 
Her husband, in condoling tone, inquired where she felt the pain. 
‘ Blessed Virgin !’ was all the answer, ‘ get me a confessor ! — the sae- 
raments !—I can bear it no longer, it is almost over with me! At 
these cries, the domestic, a young girl, hastening to the assistance of 
her mistress, applied warm napkins to her stomach, and made her 
swallow drafts of hot spiced wine, and other similar remedies. But 
the malady yielded not. Indeed, that it did not was no wonder, in the 
present mood of the patient. 
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Poor Morales, teat sore against hie wilt, was forcibi at length to 
quit his bed. ‘Ah? “cried his ‘wife, in a piteous tone, as he slowly 
drew on his garments, ‘it is a cholic of the most dangerous na- 
ture.’ 

‘No, my mistress,’ said the servant girl, ‘I know what it is that ails 
you; it is that bad vinegar you mixed with the salad that causes the 
pain. You know it served you the same way the last time you took 
it. Dame Castinoja then cured you.’ 

The painter, on this, began to scold his wife, because experience had 
not made her more careful. But she only sobbed out in half suffo- 
cated words : ‘ Al hecho no ay remedio, what is done cannot be undone. 
For mercy’s sake, go for mother Castinoja. She knows my constitu- 
tion; she is the only one that can give me relief from the dreadful 
pains I suffer. For heaven’s sake, bring her quickly ; or there will 
be ae left you but to open my grave.’ 

‘ My little wife,’ replied the husband, in a dismal tone, ‘ my dearest 
wife, mother Castinoja, you know, has removed to the other end of the 
city, near the gate Foncarral, and we are in the quarter Lavapie ; 
the night is very cold, and if the gutters do not deceive me, the rain is 
pouring in torrents. Even should I find mother Castinoja, do vou 
think she would come to see you through this terrible storm? I re- 
member the last time you had this complaint, she cured you with two 
ounces of treacle boiled in the rind of half an orange. Let me go to 
the apothecary’s and get this for you. Compose yourself a little, and 
do not force me to take such a long journey, which I am sure will be 
of no use, and [ shall only get a worse malady than yours.’ 

At this, Casilda began again to pour forth the most bitter lamenta- 
tions. ‘Good heavens! see what a husband Gop has given me! ‘To 
hear him, would not one suppose that I was demanding impossibilities. 
that I was asking him to be buried with me; that [ was claiming the 
sacrifice of his blood, or of half his fortune! I only ask him to go for 
a nurse, at the risk of wetting his shoes, and he refuses. But I well 
know what it is you want; you wish to be a widower ; you long to live 
over again your bachelor’s life. At every cry that pain forces from 
me, your heart leaps with joy. Ah! I’mdying! a priest! the con- 
fession ! I am poisoned !’ 

Morales, really believing that his wife was at the last extremity, 
and fearing, if she died, that the accusations she had thrown out 
against him might have serious consequences, endeavored to soothe 
her by a few caresses, and proceeded to light a lantern, which the 
darkness of the night rendered very necessary. He then drew on a 
pair of stout boots, threw a large cloak over his shoulders, pulled the 
cape over his head, and manfully set forth on his nocturnal expedition 
in search of mother Castinoja. The painter knew that the dame in 
question dwelt somewhere in the rue Foncarral, but of the precise lo- 
cation of her residence he was totally ignorant. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, and he met not a soul from the time he left the rue Lavapie, 
until he reached the quarter to which his steps were directed. The 
night was as dark as Egypt, and Morales cursed from the bottom of 
his heart, the day on which he married. It may readily be imagined 
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that in such a mood he was not likely soon to find do object of his 
search. 

But while he is groping along the streets, and getting soaked to the 
skin, let us return to the sick lady. No sooner did she see her hus- 
band fairly off upon his expedition, than she summoned her brother, 
and a few chosen friends who were lying hid in the cellar. In a 
twinkling they had the old street door off its hinges, and its place sup- 
plied by the one bought for the occasion, which fitted as if it had been 
made on purpose. Above it, they placed a huge white sign, on which 
was displayed in large letters the following inscription: Tue Horet or 
THE Cip: Goop ENTERTAINMENT FoR Man anv Horse. This done, 
a large party of friends from the neighborhood, who had been let into 
the secret, were speedily assembled. Castanets and guitars were put 
in requisition ; a repast was prepared, and the merry guests began to 
eat, and drink, and dance, by way of celebrating the dismal expedition 
of the poor husband, who had gone in search of dame Castinoja. 

Meanwhile, having proceeded from street to street, knocked at more 
than fifty doors, and roused and angered the whole neighborhood, our 
good painter was at length obliged to return homeward without the 
nurse. He was drenched to the skin, and his patience was completely 
exhausted. On approaching his home, the sound of musical instru- 
ments, and singing, and peals of laughter burst upon his astonished 
ears. Thinking he had made a mistake, he raised the lantern, and 
discovering a different door from his ow n, with the sign of a hotel over 
it, he became completely bewildered, and began to traverse the pave- 
ment anew. ‘It is indeed the rue de Lapavie,’ said he: ‘ Here is the 
book store of Pedro Trappal ; there is the fruiterer’s shop ; and this is 
the house of Diego-le-Boiteux, and then surely comes mine ; for on the 
other side there is that of Lucas Moreno, the money-changer. He re- 
cognized the doors of all his neighbors ; each one was familiar ; his 
alone was changed. ‘God help me!’ said he, making fifty signs of the 
cross, ‘this indeed must be my house. It is but an hour and a half 
since I left it. My wife was then weeping, and groaning with pain, 
and now they are singing and dancing. And yet we were living alone 
in the house. The door, it is true, needed a little repair, but I am 
certain it was not changed when I left home. Beside, I have never 
noticed a tavern in this street, and surely it is not in my house they 
would establish one. Am | dreaming? That cannot be. Myeyes are 
wide open, and | hear plainly enough. The rain is pelting furiously, 
yet this illusion cannot be the effect of the little drop of wine | took 
before setting out. He began to make a closer examination, carefully 
passing his hand over the door, but could not find the knocker in its 
accustomed place. Determining to make himself heard, in hopes that 
as soon as he effected an entrance he would learn the cause of the 
mysterious transformation, he began to thump at the door with blows 
loud enough to rouse the whole neighborhood. ‘The merry-makers 
within pretended not to hear him. He knocked still more loudly. At 
length, after he had been left standing a long time under the drippings 
of the ‘roof, a man with head covered by an old handkerchief, and hold- 
ing a light in his hand, opened the window above the door. 
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é‘ Holloa! my uit man, what ‘the devil de you want at this. time of 
night? There is no room for you here. Go ‘elsewhere to get a lodg- 
ing.’ 

‘But I wish to enter my own house.’ 

‘My friend, it is not our custom to open our doors at this unusual 
hour.’ 

‘Morbleu! but I tell you this is my house ; and my father Diego 
Morales paid a round sum for it with his own deniers.’ 

‘Heark ye, my fine fellow; I know not if the wine which disturbs 
your noddle was Val de Pequas or Logroquo, but I ‘ll be sworn it 
was capital, and the water from the gutters will not hurt you. So, go 
your way; cease knocking at the door, or I will let loose a mastiff, 
whose teeth will make a dozen button-holes in your hide in short order. 
Good night.’ Thus saying, he closed the window. The singing and 
laughter were renewed within, and the poor painter gave himself to 
all the devils, fully persuaded that some sorcerer was playing him 
this cruel trick. 

Meanwhile the rain continued, and flakes of falling snow came thick 
upon the face of Morales. The candle in his lantern had burnt out, 
and his patience had long since been completely exhausted. He com- 
menced knocking anew ; when presently he heard some one within the 
house call out: “¢ Holloa ! Antonio, unloose the dogs ; bring a cudgel, 
and give the shoulders of this drunken fellow a taste of it ; it will re- 
lieve his muddy brain a little.’ At this, the door was thrown open, and 
forth came a man with two huge dogs, which might have made the 
joke rather a serious one, had they not been held back by their keeper. 

‘You cursed fellow,’ said the latter, ‘what do you mean by making 
this clamor? Were you not told there was no room for you here ?’ 

‘But, my good friend, this is my house, and I cannot comprehend 
what piece of sorcery has converted it intoatavern. This is indeed, 
I assure you, the very house I received as an heritage from Diego Mo- 
rales, my father.’ 

‘ My good man, you are certainly under a strange delusion. There 
are neither Morales nor mulberries in this neighborhood.’ 

‘IT am a painter, well known in this city, and of some celebrity 
in this quarter. I have lived twenty years in this house. Call my 
wife Casilda; if she is not transformed into a landlady, she will doubt- 
less extricate me from this labyrinth.’ 

‘How can you talk in this foolish manner? For more than six 
years this house has been one of the most frequented, and best known 
hotels in Madrid. Its raster is Piedro Carasco. The landlady is 
Maria Perez, and I, who speak to you, am Antonio, their valet. And, 
now take yourself of i in God’s name, without any more noise, or this 
cudgel shall speedily restore you to your senses 

The poor painter, not knowing to what saint to turn for succour, made 
the best of his way by groping along through the darkness, to the 
house of one of his friends. It was four o’clock in the morning when 
he reached it. From the lamentable voice in which Morales claimed 
admittance, the friend thought that some serious calamity had befallen 
the painter, and hastened tolet him in. Morales related his adventure, 
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but his friend listened to it with incredulity. He however lighted a 
fire to dry the well-soaked garments of his guest, and having prepared 
for him a bed, advised him to go to sleep; for he doubted not that 
Morales had been making a little too free with the bottle. 

In the morning, however, the painter still persisted in maintaining 
the truth of the story he had told on the previous evening ; and his 
friend, curious to behold the enchanted mansion, accompanied him home. 
But to the utter astonishment of the mystified artist, another change 
had come over the spirit of his dream. The marvellous sign had dis- 
appeared, the house was secured by its accustomed portal, and every 
thing had resumed its former quiet and peaceful appearance. 

‘Come, Morales,’ said his friend, tapping him on the shoulder, ‘ con- 
fess that you had taken a drop too much last night, and were afraid to 
return home.’ 

‘On my honor as a man, and as an artist,’ replied Morales, ‘I have 
told you nothing but the truth.’ 

‘ But, my dear fellow, it is no such great crime to be overcome by a 
cup of good wine.’ 

Morales heeded not the remark, but commenced rapping smartly at 
the door. Bridget, the maid-servant, half-dressed, hastened to open it. 

‘Oh, Sefior Morales,’ cried she, in tones of well feigned astonishment, 
‘how could you have the heart to stay out all night in the city, carou- 
sing with your friends ; and your poor wife lying here at death’s door ? 
And to go off too under pretence of finding dame Castinoja!’ Fy 
upon you! fy upon you!’ 

‘Fy upon you! Sefior Morales,’ cried out in chorus half a dozen 
shrill voices from the neighboring windows. ‘ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, you cruel man; you have an angel for a wife, 
and here you leave her in this shameful manner to die without assist- 
ance.’ 

‘Ay, indeed! and where have you been all night? In some filthy 
tavern, I dare say, drinking with your good-for-nothing companions. 
What an abominable thing is a husband who plays the bachelor! If 
I had such an one, I warrant you I’d go to the magistrate and soon 
have a divorce.’ 

‘But it is with-me that he has the account to settle,’ cried Casilda, 
who now came up, looking pale and wan, as was natural after a night 
of dancing and dissipation. ‘And so, you believed I was dead, and you 
thought to come back and squander my dower on your bachelor par- 
ties! But you did not reckon on the good services of these kind neigh- 
bors, by whose timely aid I have been restored to life.’ 

‘ My dear little wife,’ said Morales, soothingly, ‘if you will only 
listen to me, you will find that Iam much more to be pitied than found 
fault with.’ And here the poor artist began to relate what had hap- 
pened tohim. But his story was received with shouts of laughter. 

‘Tell that nonsense to others, Morales! Do you take us for idiots, 
to whom you are telling some of your humbug stories of the studio ?’ 
Confess the truth, man. You have fallen in with some of your scape- 
grace companions, with whom you have passed the night drinking and 
carousing. ‘Tell the truth, and beg pardon for your fault. That will 
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be much better than to stand here telling these silly stories, which no. 
body will believe.’ 

And in truth Morales had to come to this at last. Crest-fallen, over- 
whelmed by ridicule, jeered by the whole neighborhood, he was forced 
humbly to sue for pardon, which was only granted on the condition 
that he should give no more bachelor parties. 


THE ROMAN BEGGAR Bp O.2 


T. 


Axas! the little beggar boy, 
He had a look beyond his years ; 

His idle limbs were half unclothed, 
His mouldy crust was wet with tears. 


If. 


The world had welcomed him with blows, 
The world had welcomed him with scorn, 
Thus, where there should have bloomed a rose, 

There grew a black and blighted thorn. 


Ill. 


I sent his wretched mother bread, 
When in a mother’s agon 

She lay upon her painful bed, 
That yet another life might be. 


1Vv. 


She who had nought to live for, lived, 
And her young heir of misery, 

The beggar boy, hung round my door, 
And, glad and grateful, greeted me. 


Vv. 


To-day he watched until I came, 
Then timid, doffed his ragged cap, 

And laid the first sweet flowers of spring, 
Meek violets, upon my lap. 


vI 


Poor little one! thou knewest not 
It was a charitable deed, 

Nor that my languid thirsting soul 
Had of thy grateful offering need. 


Vii. 


me ' He who gives the ravens bread, 

ho teaches every thing to live, 

Who said, ‘ They likewise shall be blest 
Who but a cup of water give :’ 


VItt. 


Whose light can lead the blindest soul, 
Who wields in love his fearful powers, 
May HE repay to thee the debt 


I owe thee for those gentle flowers. 
Rome, Feb. 27th. 
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SKETCHES FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY OUR ORIENTAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Some time since I gave you an account of the betrothal of the pre. 
sent Sultan’s youngest daughter, ApiteEH* Sultan, to Mf&nemep ALI 
Pacwa. Ten days ago the rejoicings, which are customary in the 
East on the occasion of the marriage of a relative of the sovereign, 
before the parties are permitted to meet, commenced, and lasted from 
the Friday (Mussulman Sabbath) of our week to the Friday of that 
following. One of the public prints of this capital, edited by an intel- 
ligent young Frenchman, contains a minute relation of the incidents 
attending the festivities, and I cannot do better than Anglicise them for 
your entertainment. 

As Adileh Sultan is the last of Sultan Mahmoud’s daughters, and 
those of the present Sultan will not have reached the age of puberty 
for some eight or ten years to come, it will be at least that length of 
time before any similar Oriental scene can occur. Ten years may, 
moreover, produce important changes, not only in the Sultan’s family, 
but in the political and social condition of thisempire. This may prove 
the last Oriental marriage in the house of Othman ; though it must in 
candor be said that this probability is founded more upon the predictions 
of unqualified writers on the East, and the encroachments of the powers 
of Europe, and their interference in the administration of the Sultan’s 
government with the asserted intention to ‘ maintain the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire,’ than on any manifest decay or decline perceptible 
in it. 

Two other Sour: Humayoun, or imperial marriage rejoicings, at which 
I attended, were held at the village of Dalma Bakicha, on the Euro- 
pean side of the Bosphorus, a mile or two from the mouth of the Gol- 
den Horn. The emplacement being exposed on one side to the water of 
perhaps the finest stream in the world, was well ventilated, but was 
however very limited in extent. That selected on the present occa- 
sion was more favorable in many respects, and added much to the mag. 
nificence of the spectacle. It was a valley situated between Scutari 
and Cadi-Kieuy, ancient Chrysopolis and Chalcedon, immediately oppo. 
site the ‘ old seraglio’ of Constantinople, called Hyder Pacha, after the 
name of an individual who originally owned it. The paper alluded to 
remarks : 

‘ His Highness, wishing to associate his people in the joys of his family, 
ordered the public fétes occasioned by the marriage of his sister to com- 
mence on Friday in the plain of Hyder Pacha. Not far from the wharf 





* Tue custom of the East, with regard to names, is to adopt a name beside that given by the parents, 
denoting the character of the individual, as shown in after life. Snitan Manmovp took that of Adil, 
or ‘ The Just,’ and gave it to his daughter ; Adileh, or La Juste, -e. 
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of debarkation the officers of the Porte had their tents erected, for the 
purpose of receiving the guests invited to the festivity. A guard of 
regular troops was stationed there to salute them as they passed, and 
behind these tents were others arranged en amphitheatre, containing re- 
freshments. To the right hand, in the same vineyard, shaded with 
trees, were the tents of the public purveyors, and those in charge of the 
kitchens. Farther on in the plain to the right, the ministers of the Porte 
and other superior functionaries had their pavilions and tents pitched 
according to the rank of the occupants, on the side of the hill running 
between the plain and the pretty village of Cadi-Kieuy. Opposite these, 
on the left side of the plain, there was a battery of light artillery sta- 
tioned, flanked by two squadrons of cavalry. At the extremity of the 
valley at the right, is one of the picturesque Oriental cemeteries, with 
fancifully-gilded tomb-stones, shaded by a grove of evergreen and lofty 
cypress trees. At the point where it jutted into the plain, is a prettily 
located Turkish coffee-house, overhung by several immense plane-trees, 
where the present principal officer of the government, Riza Pacha, had 
prepared for his own use a modest but very comfortable pavilion, orna- 
mented with orange and lemon trees. A few paces behind this, stands 
an extensive palace, belonging to the Sultan, surrounded by spacious 
gardens, in the cornerof one of which, commanding a full and perfect view 
of the whole plain, with all its pavilions, tents, troops, and the Sea of 
Marmora in the distance, is an elevated and airy kiosk for his highness 
the Sultan. On the green sward beside this kiosk, backed by the walls 
of the garden, two superb pavilions were erected for the entertainment 
which was given on Wednesday (the 11th) to the diplomatic corps. 
That for their reception was a tissue of silk and gold, supported by col- 
umns covered with crimson and green imitation velvet, set off with spi- 
ral garlands of gold, the other, intended for the banquet given them, had 
twenty-four columns chased in gold mouldings ; its top and sides, to- 
gether with its draperies, were of silk tissue, resembling figures en ara- 
besque, in gold and precious stones. It would be impossible to describe 
the magnificence of these two pavilions, especially the latter. They 
were made by order of the late celebrated sovereign Mahmoud II., at 
a period when his great heart was filled with its proudest and most manly 
aspirations. They now recalled recollections of his greatness and 
melancholy fate. 

‘A wooden railing separated the palace, kiosk and pavilions from the 
public in the plain, and within its enclosure was a space destined for 
public amusements. It contained a theatre for rope-dancing, in which 
the Turks excel, tumblers, and tours de force. There was also a circus, 
tight and slack-rope dancers and pantomime, all Europeans, and a band 
composed of more than one hundred musicians of the guard. Beyond 
the railing there were numerous platforms erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the public; but few trees were on the plain, and although the 
spectators were exposed to the violence of a scorching sun, yet from 
morning until night they assembled in multitudes, the females in arabas 
(carriages) and the males on foot. The good order and quiet main- 
tained was the subject of general admiration to the Europeans, though 
it is of common occurrence in the East. Respect for the sovereign is 
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here shown by a profound silence, during his passage or in his presence, 
and except to the few who from their position could see him, none knew 
when he would arrive or depart. The crowd was made up of arabas, 
covered with cloths of red, white, blue, yellow and green, with goid 
fringes, drawn by buffaloes, oxen and horses richly caparisoned, the 
former with costly ornaments on their heads and faces ; some fine ‘ turn- 
outs’ of European coaches ; people on foot; and women and children 
walking about over the plain, seated on the sides of the hills, or under 
the tents. 

‘The scene which they presented, with the view around them, was 
indescribably Oriental and picturesque. On one side was ancient 
Chalcedony, with numerous pretty houses and kiosks, surrounded by 
green gardens and vineyards ; behind the plain, the rich hill side of 
Tchamladja, spotted here and there with beautiful cottages and well- 
cultivated farms; to the right, Scutari, with her cemetery of green 
cypresses, said to be three miles in length, reaching from the extremity 
of the plain over the hill among the houses, down nearly to the water’s 
edge, with her palaces, domes and bazaars; finally, the Sea of Mar. 
mora and Stamboul, that queen of cities and asylum of the universe of the 
East. ‘Three steamers, all built by American naval architects, conveyed 
the public from the city to the plain, one for the Sultan’s guests and the 
others for common passengers, crossing over every ten minutes. At 
the commencement of the festivities, the Sultan moved into the palace 
of Hyder Pacha, where he received the compliments of the Cheikul 
Islam, the chief members of the corps of the Ulema, the Grand Vizier, 
and the several ministers of the Porte, the Pachas and other dignitaries 
of the empire, afterward, while they felicitated Mehemed Ali Pacha, the 
bridegroom, under whose tent they dined, and each Ulema received a 
satin purse well lined with pieces of gold. The two following days 
were devoted to visits like the first, and each night all the summer. 
houses of the public functionaries on the Bosphorus were illuminated, 
and the stream lit up with fire-works. During the afternoons, the Pa- 
chas and Effendis were entertained with dancing boys, harlequin pan- 
tomimes, etc., etc., before their tents. 

‘On Monday, the Europeans in the service of the Porte were invited 
to dinner. On Tuesday, H. E. Hasrev Pacha, Hassain Pacha — the 
former celebrated by the battle of Minervo, and the latter in the de- 
struction of the Janissaries— now both en retraite. Nafis Pacha and 
Mustapha Pacha, were presented to the Sultan and invited to dine with 
the Grand Vizier. The same day the Greek, Protestant Armenian and 
Schismatic Armenian (Papal) Patriarch, the chief Rabbi of the Jews, 
the Greek Synod, and the Greek and Armenian priests of both sects, 
the Prince of Samos, the Grand Lagothete of the Greek church, and 
some distinguished Armenian families were invited to a sumptuous din- 
ner under the tent of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. In the afternoon 
two hundred and sixty employés of the government were promoted to 
superior grades; one hundred and twenty took the title of Khadja- 
Kian, and one hundred more received decorations. 

‘ Wednesday was reserved for the reception of the diplomatic corps. 
The minister and his lady, and the first secretary and first dragoman of 
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sue Laamssiinh were ania ‘nasiampe, richly-caparisoned horses and 
guards of honor, awaited them at the wharf, and on arriving at the pa- 
vilion of reception, were received by the Grand Vizier and other min- 
isters of the Porte. Soon afterward his highness the Sultan drove up 
before the pavilion, in a coach with four horses, when his ministers re- 
ceived and escorted him into the presence of the diplomatic corps. 
This is another remarkable trait of Oriental custom, all being the 
reverse of the usagesof Europe. In place of the diplomatic corps wait- 
ing on the sovereign with their respects and felicitations, he honored them 
witha visit, for the purpose of expressing the gratification he felt on seeing 
them near him on so joyous an occasion. ‘On his left hand the ladies, 
few in number, were arranged in a line, and they rose on their feet as 
he approached them. He spoke a word or two of compliment to each, 
then continuing on toward the ambassadors, addressed Sir Stratford 
Canning, the representative of the Queen of England, who from rank 
and seniority is at the head of the diplomatic corps. His remarks, heard 
only by those nearest him, were expressive of the pleasure which he 
felt in having the representatives of his friends and allies, the foreign 
governments, to take part in the festivities of the marriage of his sis- 
ter, etc. His manners were very plain, his health seemed feeble, and 
his countenance and tone of expression denoted the mildness and benevo. 
lence of his character. After leaving the tent, without returning the 
reverences which were made to him, either on arriving or departing, he 
entered his carriage and continued on to his kiosk, which commanded 
a view of the plain. 

‘Soon afterward, the Sultan having graciously granted permission, 
the rope-dancers, circus, pantomime, etc., began performing. Beyond 
the railing was an amphitheatre, surrounded with a canvass screen, con- 
taining an immense balloon, which now commenced inflating, and its 
departure was to be the signal for dinner. ‘The wind was rather strong, 
and the officer commanding the festivities sent word to the aéronaut not 
to ascend till it abated ; but ambitious of making an ascension in the 
presence of the Sultan, his illustrious guests, and the immense Turkish 
crowd, he had the balloon cast loose about four o’clock p. M., and rising 
with great impetus, was soon out of sight. Melancholy to add, he has 
to all the public authorities of the empire, commanding them to give 
not been heard of since ; and as he was provided with a firman addressed 
him any aid on his descent, and to despatch a tartar (courier) to the 
capital with the news, it is feared he has met with an accident. 

‘The Grand Vizier led the lady of the British ambassador to the pa- 
vilion where the banquet was served: most of the ladies of the other 
foreign representatives were escorted by the different ministers and 
functionaries of the Porte. It was indeed a novel sight to see the change 
which has taken place in the feelings and manners of the Turks with 
regard to the Franks in the last ten or fifteen years. The table had 
been prepared by an European with much taste, and each person (se- 
venty in all) found his name on the plate destined for him. The plates 
were of Sevres porcelain, and the knives and forks of silver, with silver 
and gilt handles. The spoons were silver gilt. The ornaments of the 
table were in the centre, gilded bronze stands for flowers, and at the 
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wings silver urns. The dishes, most of which were European, were 
varied by a few of Turkish cookery ; the wines were none of the best, 
and the champagne had been exposed to the sun. During the repast 
the British ambassador proposed the health of the Sultan, and the 
battery on the hill-side fired a salute of twenty-one guns. The Grand 
Vizier replied by offering to drink to the health of all the foreign repre- 
sentatives. The Sultan’s own band, richly dressed, played the national 
airs of most of the great powers of Europe. The whole affair was 
conducted in the most orderly and respectful manner. The cooks who 
prepared the banquet were European, and the attendants were Frank 
servants, collected in Pera, and dressed for the occasion. 

At its termination the same ceremony was observed in returning to the 
pavilion of reception, where coffee was served up. It was nearly dark, 
and after a half hour was wiled away in looking at the rope-dancers, some 
of whom really performed their parts with fearful address — such, for 
example, as walking on a tight-rope some forty or fifty feet high, a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards with bare swords tied to their legs and 
feet —a message came from the Sultan, who still occupied the kiosk, con- 
veying the announcement that he had ordered some fire-works, for the 
amusement of the foreign legations, and hoped they would remain and 
witness them. These fire-works were located on the hill-side, opposite 
the tents of the ministers of the Porte, and commenced by a nocturnal 
attack of an imaginary castle. The rockets were tolerably good, and 
from the direction in which they were set off, seemed to be fired at the 
moon, which was then shining out brightly. At about ten o’clock, the 
legations returned to the wharf, where their boats awaited them, and 
thence to Pera or Buyukderah. 

On the following day, at one o’clock, the cortége of Adileh Sultan, com- 
posed of sixty boats, left the Palace of Beylerbey, on the Asiatic shore, 
where her brother the Sultan then resided, for the village of Defterdar 
Bournu, on the opposite shore, her future residence. All these boats 
followed each other successively ; thirteen were occupied by ministers, 
Muchirs, (pachas of the highest rank,) the Shiek ul Islam, and the more 
distinguished Ulemas ; the fourteenth contained the Kizlar Agasee, or 
chief eunuch; in the fifteenth, was the Sultan Valideh, or Sultan 
mother (of the bride); after her came the young bride, decked out in 
the most splendid jewelry, and accompanied by a few maids of honor ; 
all the other boats were filled with her suite and slaves. It is generally 
believed that she is not handsome, isthin, small, and of delicate health. 

On arriving at Defterdar Bournu, the bride left her barge, and sur- 
rounded by her attendants, women and eunuchs, slowly advanced to the 
palace portal, and thence into the interior of her harem. Carpets of 
silk and gold embroidery covered the way from the landing to the vesti- 
bule through which she passed. A friend who, from being in the service 
of the groom, had the favor of admittance to the palace on the day of 
his royal bride’s reception, informed me that the whole scene—the | 
young Princess Adileh Sultan, surrounded by her maids of honor, white 
and black slaves, her corps of eunuchs, with their old chief at their 
head, and the handsome young pacha — reminded him impressively of 

Moore’s truly oriental tale of ‘ Lalla Rookh;’ the characters of that 
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heroine, Feramorz and Fadladeen, being filled by the persons just 
mentioned. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain correct information of the usages 

of the palace of the Sultan and those of his relatives ; and it is there- 
fore impossible to state positively what part the Groom Mehemed Ali 
Pacha took in the reception of his bride in her palace. Some say that, 
in the character of one of the higher functionaries of the government, 
he followed in one of the barges of her train; and when the whole 
cortége had dispersed, remained in a small building on one side of the 
palace fitted up for him until his imperial bride should command his 
presence. He then, (to judge from customary oriental manners,) on 
reaching the room occupied by her and her favorite attendants, knelt 
down and in humility kissed the sill of its door, and advancing toward 
her, stood with crossed hands and down-cast eyes, the humblest of her 
slaves. For the first time she now beheld her husband near her, and 
could scan his manly and handsome features; her voice, which by 
oriental etiquette, should be heard only by women and eunuchs, now was 
exerted to encourage him to look up, answer her questions, and finally 
sit in her presence, which he did, resting on the richly-carpeted floor at 
her feet. It is said to be usual at this moment for all present to retire, ex- 
cept the chief eunuch, oran elderly female slave, who stays to offer a small 
collation of fruit and cakes tothe bride, on a low circular Turkish table. 
Of this, the groom, at her command, partakes always with great humility 
and diffidence, and begs, implores, his imperial bride to accept of and 
taste a choice morsel which he has the honor to present to her; she 
deigns to receive it, and so as to put it to her mouth, is compelled to re- 
move partly the cruel yashmaik, or thin gauze veil, which until then has 
concealed her features from her husband, who now also beholds his wife 
for the first. The Pacha, who was brought up in the court of the late 
Sultan, and is as gallant as he is handsome, doubtless was struck dumb at 
the sight of her radiant charms, and recovered his speech only when her 
alarm for his health and changed color recalled him to ‘life and love :’ 
he expressed no admiration of her beauty, lest his words should draw 
upon her the influence known in the East as that of the ‘ Evil Eye,’ but 
invoked divine favor on what was now so dear to him, with a prayer for 
the preservation of the days of the sovereign who had chosen to render 
him so proud, so honored, and so happy. 

Others relate that Mehemed Ali Pacha was not in the suite which fol- 
lowed his bride from her brother’s palace to her own, but was ready at 
the portal of the latter to receive and conduct her to her apartments ; 
or that he even had the honor to assist her out of her barge, and lead 
her over the costly carpets and embroidered stuffs with which her path 
was covered. They add, that several of the higher officers of the court 
remained at the bride’s palace to dine with and encourage her husband 
in his new career. 

It cannot be said with confidence whether the groom passed the night 
following the princess’ installation into her new abode in her apart- 
ments or in his own ; for by Oriental custom the consummation of the 

marriage does not take place until the groom has been authorized by 
the Sultan, who to that effect issues an imperial firman. Instances 
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have been known, when the firman was not issued for three months sub- 
sequent to the conclusion of the marriage rejoicings ; and, at a distant 
period, either contained at the same time the appointment of the groom 
to the government of a distant Pachalik, for which he must set out in the 
following morning, or even without permitting him to meet with his wife 
at all, despatched him hastily to duty in a remote province of the empire. 
The former frequently occurred, but the latter seldom, and originated 
in the apprehension of increasing the number of the pretenders to the 
throne. In either case, the ‘ happy pair’ never met again ; though they 
promoted the interests of each other; he by providing her with funds, 
and she by exerting her influence with her father or brother the Sultan 
to keep her husband in favor and office. The daughters of the late 
Sultan were treated with more humanity, and the principles of state 
policy gave way to the dictates of parental affection. It was even heard 
that he, in an hour of good feeling, uttered the declaration that their 
offspring should be permitted to live ; and charity to his memory calls 
upon the world to believe that their children all died young, of natural 
diseases. His son, the present Sultan, has distinguished himself by 
‘ carrying out’ the principles of his noble father ; civilization has made 
much progress during his reign among his people ; and in every proba- 
bility, should the Princess Adileh Sultan be blessed with what must be 
the object of her solicitude and care, they will be allowed to grow up 
without exciting the jealous fears of a past barbarous age. 

The public journal from which some of the preceding incidents have 
been borrowed, has the following : 

‘ Nothing was wanting to the Noces of H. A. Mehemet Ali Pacha; 
they were even remarkable from a happy innovation. Last night there 
was a representation of an Italian opera at the palace of Defterdar 
Bournu. H. H. the Sultan was present, and appeared much interested 
in the singing and music of the different pieces. T. E. Riza Pacha, 
Mehemet Ali Pacha, and Rechid Pacha, were seated in arm-chairs 
placed at a little distance from the canopy, occupied by the Sultan. 
M. Donizetti (brother to ‘ the celebrated,’ and chief of the Sultan’s band) 
was sufficiently near them to reply to the numerous questions asked 
him, particularly by the Sultan, who in his conversation with the high 
functionaries present, evinced the pleasure which he felt in seeing such 
a performance for the first time. H. A. Adileh Sultan occupied her 
apartments, for the theatre had been constructed in the garden of her 
harem, against the walls of that part of her palace. The bottom of 
the opera was filled by seven or eight cross-windows, finely grated, and 
not being lighted, she and her attendants could witness the performance 
without being seen by those within the theatre. One of the sides was 
formed by the wall of the garden, overhung with laurels of joy, and 
odoriferous plants and flowers; on each side of the imperial canopy 
were bouquets of orange and citron trees. The half light of the wax 
candles ; the verdant color of the walls; the enamelled facade of the. 
palace, so to speak, and the presence of the distinguished prince, with his 
officers, in the centre of: the little theatre, presented a beautiful picture. 
The performance lasted until eleven at night, and was composed of three 
parts: that which seemed to please the young Sultan most, was the finale 


of the opera of the ‘ Parisina.’ 2s 
Constantinople, June 16, 1849. 
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I stoop with the goatherd at his door, 
Beside the mountain rills, 

And I thought his tranquil visage bore 
The noblesse of the hills. 


It said: I am bred of purer air 
And lighter clay than thou ; 

I do not languish on scanty fare, 
Nor faint on the mountain’s brow. 


And methought, though rude his looks and ways, 
Thus éuciine from all apart, 

That reason spoke in his cheerful gaze, 
And a light and kindly heart. 


1 sat with the criminal in his cell, 
And my very soul grew chill, 

As I saw him flush with the fires of hell 
When he told of his deeds of ill. 


The strain of triumph o’er him swept — 
Fiercely and darkly he smiled ; 

It ceased ; the murderer turned and wept; 
He had spoken of his child. 


The mountain maid stood in the wind, 
In natural loveliness ; 

And in her face I read, her mind 
Was simple as her dress. 


Her feelings knew no artful check, 
Her life and soul were true ; 

The heart and cross hung on her neck, 
And they were all she knew. 


I saw the wanton child of sin 
In gaudy beauty drest ; 
Defilement dwelt her lips within, 
And horror in her breast. 


The net of vanity and youth 
She spreads with eager hands, 
When lo! the holiest son of truth, 
Jesus, before her stands. 


The withering roses leave her hair, 
The bold smile disappears, 

She bows before him in despair, 
She bathes his feet with tears. 


Thank Gop! thou blessed human heart, 
There is ever hope for thee ; 

Thou bearest, whereso’er thou art, 
His stamp of majesty. 


Could man but love the guilty one 
As the just Gop loves him still, 

The race of crime would soon be run, 
And crushed the power of ill. 


Could we but pray as Jesus prayed : 
‘They know not what they do, 

Forgive them, Father!’ hearts were made 
And earth were born anew. 
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BY THE AROH-HUMBUG. 


TNTRODUCTORY LECTURE, CONTAINING A DISSERTATION ON CRITICISM. 


In consequence of the intimation given in my last or first appearance, 
(which ever you please,) ladies and gentlemen, before you, you undoubt- 
edly expect to be illumined with a Lecture on Sacks. I have changed 
my mind, however, and am firmly resolved to devote the present to the 
consideration of Criticism and Critics. Now ask no questions, and mur- 
mur not, but submit to your destiny, and ‘hold fast all I give you.’ I 
intend to take time by the forelock, and indulge in a terrible rebuke of 
the criticism I expect. After the example of the ingenious author of 
‘Flim-Flams,’ I shall make my strictures upon the criticisms yet in 
embryo, in this preparatory Lecture, and trouble you with them here- 
after no more. 

Trapped, egad! Ladies and gentlemen, trapped, by Jupiter! ‘ What, 
Sir, do you swear in good company ?? Ah! excuse me, but I am so de- 
lighted! Trapped! trapped! trapped! ‘For mercy’s sake, Sir, tell me 
what has happened ; of whom do you speak ?? Of whom else, my good 
madam, but the critics? As we give a fig to little children to keep 
them quiet, I, in imitation of Rabelais, Cervantes, and other learned 
men, have given the critics a misstatement or two, to amuse themselves 
with: they have bit at the hook. 

I have played somewhat the part of a fisher of New Holland: ‘Si- 
lent and watchful he chews a cockle, and spits into the water ; allured 
by the bait, the fish appear from beneath the rock, and at a proper mo- 
ment he plunges with his fishing instrument into the waters after his 
prey.’ I confess, that with Laurence Sterne, when he treated the ass 
at Lyons to a maccaroni, more as a matter of curiosity to see how he 
would eat it, than from benevolent motives, (as he himself acknow. 
ledges, ) I wished to see how these long-eared critics would mumble these 
so carefully-prepared morsels of my Great Philosophy, 

Truth, they say, lies at the bottom of a well. Criticism, on the con. 
trary, has its abode at the bottom of a dry pit: there she lies in wait 
for unlucky devils such as myself. Wo unto them when they tumble in ! 
Critics put me in mind of a sort of spider or ant, (I forget which,) a 
creature which was a source of admiration to me when a boy, being in 
the habit of building a curious trap of quick-sand in the form of the 
vortex of a whirlpool, which yields to the tread of any poor insect who 
is travelling innocently and quietly along in search of information or 
food, and precipitates him to the bottom, where master spider lives. He 
thereupon issues forth from his private apartments, seizes the straggler, 
and kills him— if he can. I have sometimes wondered whether critics 
were not ordained by Providence as a species of beasts or fish of prey, 
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to keep down the innumerable race of authors; to devour them in the 
egg, as shad sometimes treat their own relations. 

I have been, I say, or am to be, criticized. ‘The question arose in my 
mind what I should do in the premises ; whether I should treat critics 
with the most profound contempt, like Dr. Johnson, make fight, like By- 
ron, or die, like Keats. Should I give them a good keel-hauling, as the 
common run of authors have sought to do, or should I be quiet? As to 
dying, that was out of the question; for I mean to be immortal. I 
thought to myself, if I keep up the discussion, there’s Friar John’s 
amusement of thrashing a catchpole, in knocking the poor devils on the 
knuckles. On the other hand, dignity put in its claim to silence. 
Dignity ! 

I think that it would have carried the day, but for a most exquisite, 
perfect, complete comparison which occurred to me, and which for the 
life of me I could not refrain from making public. I could not keep it 
to myself. The vanity of an author, a philosopher and a humbug, over- 
came my reluctance to answer criticisms, an employment for which I 
have no time to spare from my scientific investigations ; so | determined 
to compound the matter, and that the oracle should speak this once upon 
the subject, and then henceforth for evermore be dumb! 

I am about, then, to compare myself to an ass ! — but no common ass ; 
yet neither to the golden ass of Lucius Apuleius, nor the fig-eating ass 
of Philomenas, nor the ass shipwrecked on the coast of Africa, who so 
sagaciously found his way back to Tunis, or Algiers, or Fez, (being a 
distance of 1 am afraid to say how many leagues,) nor to the dead ass 
in the Sentimental Journey, nor, in short, to any other ass, if I do not 
flatter myself, of which you have ever heard, or read, or dreamed, but 
to an ass of which I intend to tell you a story. If you will compose 
yourselves to hear it seriously, | will inform you how the matter came 
about, with all material circumstances connected therewith. 

Now it came to pass, that at a certain place, no matter where, except 
that I know something about it, and on a certain day, of which you need 
only be told that it was a Sunday, an ass, being the identical beast of 
whom I am thinking, and who was also a philosophical ass, being 
allowed liberty to range along the highway, the latitude and longitude 
of which, I do not for certain good and sufficient reasons of my own 
choose to mention, was wandering contentedly along the said highway, 
picking up here and there a mouthful of dusty grass. And ever as he 
slowly passed along, enjoying his freedom from restraint, his liberty of 
a day, being in truth as happy and contented as an ass in his condition 
could well be, with a laudable curiosity and with a commendable thirst 
for knowledge. In the very exuberance of an inquiring mind, he thrust 
his nose into every hole and corner and out-of-the way spot he came 
across, moralizing and speculating upon all, as is the nature of his race. 

In the course of his investigations, he found in some cavities, dry 
leaves; in some, dust; in some, nothing. But by and by, he paused 
before a larger hole than common, in the side of a clay-bank. Hav- 
ing with some difficulty climbed up to the orifice thereof, he hesitated 
for a moment, as if some prescient pang or shiver in his frame, some 
chill in his blood, some communication from the regions of departed 
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asses, had warned him of the folly he was about to commit; and then, 
as if disregarding all superstitious presentiments, he thrust his nose deep, 
deep into the mysterious hole, till nothing but his ears remained outside. 
Scarce had he thus fairly committed his head to the earth, ere he drew 
it forth again with an extraordinary bray of horror and amazement and 
pain, and turning round rushed frantically down the hill, with his nose 
extended high in air. He had disturbed with that organ a nest of a 
species of hornets well-known to boys under the name of yellow-jackets! 
In vain he rolled upon the ground ; in vain he brayed and screamed in 
an agony of pain and apprehension ; the infernal insects swarmed upon 
his nose and ears, stinging him, till the poor beast was almost mad ! 

In like manner have I, in all innocence, for want of something better 
to do, and in the cause of truth and science — blessed pair! — seeking 
the advantage and enlightenment of the whole human race, poked my 
nose into a cavity, and drawn it forth covered — ‘ Good heavens! not 
with yellow-jackets No, madam, not quite so bad as that ; with gen- 
try of all colors; in a word, with critics— insects much of the same 
species. ‘But, Sir, were they married critics or female hornets ?’ 
Madam, your curiosity may not be gratified. 1 know not. 

Upon reconsidering the matter, I find that I have two other good 
sound moral reasons for taking notice of these attacks, or at least to ex- 
cuse me for so doing. We are told, that when some venomous insects 
have stung a person, they die; at least that was the consolation I used 
to receive when I had met with the mishap to be stung by a bee, wasp, 
or hornet ; but the reverse is said to be true of critics. I leave the ap- 
plication to you. So much for my first reason ; the second is, that not 
content with attacking me, they have ventured to impugn the truth of 
my Philosophy —to doubt my Science! ‘Proh pudor!’ What will 
not envy lead man to do! 

Had they depreciated me alone, I am persuaded I should have borne 
their criticisms with christian fortitude and profound contempt; but 
when they have the audacity to call my Philosophy into question, it 
would be sinful in me, as one devoted to the propagation of truth, to be 
longer silent. It has unquestionably, (though I say it myself) sufficient 
strength in itself, sufficient intrinsic evidence of its truth, to rebut tri- 
umphantly all attacks, if it be but fairly judged. But truth is not always 
able to make its way alone in the world; so | have come to its aid. 
The fact is, that these people who abuse my science cannot understand 
it. It is too stupendous, too great for their weak intellects. Poor crea- 
tures! how much they lose from want of apprehension ! 

To be candid, however, I expected abuse. I should have been sorry 
to have escaped it. Every great scientific discovery has been ridi- 
culed when first promulgated ; how then could one so sublime and so 
important escape opposition? Every new system of philosophy has 
been obliged to fight its way into men’s good graces ; why should mine 
be exempt from the common destiny of works of genius? I look upon 
these attacks as so many proofs of the magnitude of my labors. Per- 
secutions have always been levelled against, indignities heaped upon, the 
authors of new sciences and new viewsof Philosophy. Did not Galileo 
suffer, have not a thousand others suffered, for discoveries and benefits 
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heaped upon an ungrateful world, which were ‘ true nevertheless ?’ Did 
not the witches of the olden time fall — martyrs of science ! Was not the 
knowledge of Mesmerism, they undoubtedly “possessed, the cause of their 
ruin? Answerme whocan. And shall | complain of a few flea-bites, 
when I might have been roasted alive, or drowned in a horse-pond ? 
Never! 

And what do the critics object to? In good sooth, they begin at the 
beginning, and declare boldly that my first step isan error. They assert 
that Onomophilogoslow-botism is not Indian, and smells not of the savage, 
and that all the os should properly be as. Not Indian! as! Have I 
not consulted authorities about the matter, and know just as much as 
you? And is not every one now-a-days permitted to give to his science 
or system any name he pleases, good, bad or indifferent, correct or in- 
correct ; and are not the incorrect best received? You see then, detrac- 
tors all, that I am armed at all points, and have a reason even for what 
appear to be errors. Beware, then; but if you are still not satisfied 
with the title of my Philosophy, I say, go ask the Shoshonees! 

They after all, the critics | mean, seem disposed to allow some merit 
to my philosophy, but it is as the proverb hath it: ‘ There is something 
in it, as the man said when he swallowed dish clout and all.’ But I 
protest against this mode of disposing of it. I claim higher commen- 
dation for the latent meaning of much that I have written. The wise 
no doubt will cheerfully yield it to me, and for the ignorant I care not. 

These delicate gentlemen would assign me the part of the fox in the 
fable. It is one well known, but will bear repetition. I will give it in 
a few words. His majesty, the king of the beasts, or her majesty his 
spouse, being one day seized with an inclination to be seen by all his 
subjects, sent a circular (that’s the democratic word for mandate,) to 
each and all, announcing that during the space of one month he would 
give audience in his court of soand so, and intimating that he expected 
punctual attendance. Now it happened, that the place he had chosen 
for his levees or receptions was pervaded by a very powerful odor, not 
of the most pleasant character. The bear coming to pay his respects to 
the lion, immediately on entering clapped his paw without ceremony to 
his nose; a freedom, which so offended his majesty, that in his own 
royal person he knocked him onthe head at once. The ape, witnessing 
this summary execution, began to praise the just anger of the monarch, 
and protested that the most delicious artificial perfume, or even the fra- 
grance of the flowers of Nature, was not to be compared for a moment 
with that which now delighted their nostrils. The flattery was too 
evident and gross, and the ape shared the fate of his predecessor. The 
lion, then turning to the fox, who stood near, asked him ‘ Well now, tell 
me truly, what do you think of the matter?” He beginning to snuffle, 
took out his handkerchief, and blowing his nose, declared that really he 
had such a bad cold in his head, that he was not qualified to give an 
opinion. The happy evasion saved his life. The rough untutored 
honest bear suffered for his want of discretion ; the courtly, crafty fox 
escaped. But which deserved the better fate? And whether was the 
indelicacy greater in the lion who suffered, or the bear, who, however 
impolitely, took notice of this reproach to his house-keeping ? 
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These gentlemen wind up at last with a prayer, something like that 
of the Scotch minister, After he had included every creature and 
thing on earth, in the simplicity and terderness of his heart, he continued: 
‘ And now, my friends, let us pray for the puir de’il ; na body prays for 
the puirde’il.’ Verily the spirit of humbug, as well as the arch-hum- 
bug, is abroad ! 

Shall I promise them like a good boy to be more discreet hereafter ? 
Shall I give my word that, like the chamomile flower, (out upon the 
physicky comparison !) I will smell more sweet for being trampled upon ? 
No! I will not compromise my independence ! 

But why interfere with these questions ? — why enter into any meta- 
physical speculations upon costume at all? In a few words will I an- 
swer that query: because the figures, the health, the prosperity and the 
happiness of ‘unborn millions’ imperatively demand my care. I see 
them now, through the dim mists of futurity, while my candle burns 
flickering and blue, because it is almost out, making signs to me not to 
regard opposition or censure, but to continue my exertions in their 
behalf. 

One more sounding period, or perhaps two, and I will consign my 
critics to their original insignificance. Now for it: Why should I de- 
scend from the lofty pinnacles of my heaven-descended science, to 
squabble with earth-born blockheads? I will not do it. I will not 
enter the lists. Let them thank their dirty stars! Away! ye little 
men; disturb not us great philosophers! I might belabor ye like a 
brownie with my iron flail once and for all, until ye were ground to a 
paste like the devotees of Juggernaut, or I might haunt ye month after 
month, night after night, with ever-increasing terrors, till ye were ready 
to die of pure fright. But I will not. 

Having indulged myself in this short puff of anticipative steam, I 
am satisfied, and will contain myself for evermore, and my great science 
shall not be patched with allusions to these low matters. The rest of 
my lectures shall be purely philosophical. Having proved to the world 
how immeasurably superior I am to all the critics that are, or have 
been, or shall be, in all the attainments of a scholar, (for have I not quoted 
Latin ‘Proh Pudor!’) and a wit, (for are there not not in this lecture 
many hits, any one of, which ought in all reason to immortalize me ?) 
having incontestably shown that I could have crushed them with a blow, 
like a good-natured man as I am, I will be magnanimous enough to 
spare them when in my power. No consideration shall in future tempt 
me to reply to any attacks, even should they, not having the fear of the 
devil before their eyes, in their folly and wickedness, dub me anass. | 
will not destroy them, lest the breed of these curious insects should 
become extinct. 

‘Buz! buz! buz! biz! boz! beeze!’ Ha! havel roused the whole 
hive of ye, great and small, solemn-piped and shrill-piped? Ay, ye 
may buz away to all eternity, and be hanged to ye, for aught I care, if 
ye like the amusement. Ye critics, ye shall have all the fun to your- 
selves. So, ‘ play away, number twenty,’ and put me out if you can ; 
but mark — if you happen to burn your fingers, don’t blame me. 

And now, ‘Presto, change!’ Again I announce that my next lee- 
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ture shall, as I said before, bedevoted to Sacks. And-this time I announce 
it, positively ; positively, and for the third time, as three is a lucky 
number — positively / 

N. B. No postponement on account of the weather. 


THE TARANTELLEBE OF NAPLES. 


Sue said, oh! she said, when the carnival was o’er, 

She said, and we laughed, she would dance with man no more ; 
Diego’s words had struck quick fire from her eye, 

And then she turned to others, and coldly passed him by. 


He sought for her forgiveness, he said he spoke in jest, * 
He asked if nothing pleaded for him within her breast ; 

And turned away in silence, with ling’ring steps and slow, 

As the maiden waived her slight hand, and proudly bade him go. 


And there came many festas, and many a joyous dance, 
And suitors crowded round her, to win a fav’ring glance, 
And many a time they prayed her, but she as often swore, 
By all the saints in heaven, she ’d dance with man no more. 


Diego strove to win her, he brought her from the town 

A bunch of scarlet ribbands, wreath’d bright a flowery crown ; 
The flowers he had woven dropped coldly from her hand, 

The ribbands she divided among the sister band. 


At first he watched her foot-steps, and lingered by her side, ’ 
Till all the man within him was angered at her pride ; 

As proudly he forsook her, and yet would lurk unseen 

Where she went forth to wander, among the thickets green. 


At length the spring came blooming, and soon the earliest day 
Of that they call the Virgin's fair month, the month of May ; 
When Nature, like a maiden, but half unveils her charms, 
And shrinks with modest blushes, as from a lover’s arms. 


Then ring the tambourines, and then sound the castanets, 

And bachelors and maidens come forth in merry sets ; 

Yet there the village beauty stands cheerless and alone, 

Would she but move, what step so light and graceful as her own? » 


But now a stately woman appears upon the green ; 

Within the little hamlet her like has ne’er been seen: 

She cries, ‘What village girl with me will try a tarantelle ? 
That I may tell my people if here ye dance it well.’ 


And all the gay ones called out, ‘There ’s none but Leonore!’ 
And the old people crowded, to see her dance once more. 

At first she made no answer, and stood with listless air, 
Then dropped her crimson mantle, and shook her glossy hair. 


How waved her slender figure, with rounded arms outspread, 
How rustled her light garments, and bent her lovely head! 
The while a shade of triumph passed o’er her lip and brow, 
As if she said: ‘I would that Diego saw me now"”’ 


And how her stalwart partner? oh! they are matched in grace, 
Stie treads a gallant measure, though swarthy be her face ; 

She smiles on Leonora, and bids the girl keep on, 

For she can never tire, the dark-eyed Amazon. 
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But Leonore is weary, fur she has danced her best, 

And fain would leave the music, and sit her down to rest ; 

The stranger circles round her, a: d holds her in her clasp, 

Then lifts her from the greensward — ha! does she know that grasp? 


And prints audacious kisses upon her lip and cheek, 

And throws off veil and kerchief, ard will not let her speak, 
But holds her to his bosom, the vexed and frightened thing, 
While bursts a shout of gladness {rm all the merry ring. 


At first she tried to chide him, but soon her tear-drops fell, 
While her glad heart breathed blessings upon the terantelle ; 
And at her merry wedding, we danced it o’er and o’er, 

Yet she said, oh! she said, she would dance with man no more! 


WHO ARE OUR NATIONAL POETS? 


BY OUR ‘SALT-FISH DINNER’ CORRESPONDENT. 





Who says we have no American Poetry? No American Songs ? 
The charge is often made against us, but (as will be hereinafter proved) 
without the slightest foundation intruth. Foreigners read Bryant, and 
Hatueck, and Lonere.tow, and hearing these called our best poets, 
and perceiving nothing in their poems which might not just as well have 
been written in England, or by Englishmen, they infer that as the pro- 
ductions of those who stand highest among our poets have nothing about 
them which savors peculiar/y of America, therefore America has no 
national poetry ; a broad conclusion from narrow premises, 

What are the prerequisites of national poetry 2? What is necessary 
to make the poet national ? — this being, in the opinion of these foreign 
critics, the highest merit he can possess. Certainly, liberal education 
and foreign travel cannot assist him in attaining this desirable end ; these 
denationalize a man; they render any but the narrowest soul cosmopo- 
litan. By these means the poet acquires a higher standard than the 
national. By akind of eclecticism, he appropriates forms and thoughts, 
images and modes of expression, from all countries and languages; by 
comparing the specific, the transient, and the idiosyncratic, he arrives 
at the general and the permanent ; and when he has written in his own 
language a poem in accordance with his new ideal standard, he may 
have produced a noble work, but it can hardly be a national poem. He 
has striven to avoid the faults peculiar to his own countrymen, faults 
which he might have deemed beauties had he finished his education in 
his village school, and never ventured out of his native valley. He has 
become enamoured of the excellencies of the poets of other nations, 
the very knowledge of which prevents him from being national himself. 
He has become acquainted with the rules of universal poetry, as the 
linguist learns, in the study of foreign tongues, the principles of univer- 
sal grammar, His standard is universal, not national. 

From what has been said, it follows that if it be so desirable, as some 
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people think, that poetry should smack strongly of the locality in which 
it is written, then in order to obtain that end we must keep our poets at 
home, give them a narrow education, and allow them no spare money 
by which they might purchase books, or make excursions into ether 
ranks of society than their own. If we could only pick out the born 
poets when they were a fortnight old, and subject them to this regimen, 
the nation would be able to boast of original poets in plenty, during the 
next generation. This is the way in which Burns became Scotland’s 
greatest national poet. If he had been born a lord, had been educated 
at Cambridge, and had made the grand tour of the world, does any one 
suppose he would have been a better poet ? or half so good? At best, 
he could not have been so original nor so Scottish ; and he might have 
proved to be only a tasteful Haynes Baytey, or Barry CorNwALt ; or 
perhaps a miserable, moody, misanthropic Lord Byron. Where would 
have been the glory of England, the immortal SHaxspgarg, had the 
boy Wit.1AM received an education like that given in the nineteenth 
century to lads of genius who have rich fathers ? 

Applying this rule to America ; in what class of our population must 
we look for our truly original and American poets? What class is most 
secluded from foreign influences, receives the narrowest education, 
travels the shortest distance from home, has the least amount of spare 
cash, and mixes least with any class above itself? Our negro slaves, 
to be sure! That is the class in which we must expect to find our 
original poets, and there we do find them. From that class come the 
Jim Crows, the Zip Cooons, and the Dandy Jims, who have electrified 
the world. From them proceed our onLY TRULY NATIONAL Poets. 

When Burns was discovered, he was immediately taken away from 
the plough, carried to Edinburgh, and féted and lionized to the ‘ fulness 
of satiety.’ James Crow and Scipio Coon never were discovered, per- 
sonally; and if they had been, their owners would not have spared 
them from work, Alas! that poets should be ranked with horses, and 
provided with owners accordingly! In this, however, our negro poets 
are not peculiarly unfortunate. Are not some of their white brethren 
owned and kept by certain publishing houses, newspapers, and maga- 
zines? Are not the latter class, like the former, provided with just 
sufficient clothing and food to keep them in good working condition, and 
with no more? And do not the masters, in both cases, appropriate all 
the profits ? 

Messrs. Crow and Coon could not be spared from the hoe, but they 
might be introduced to the great world by proxy! And so thought Mr. 
Tuomas Rice, a ‘ buckra gemman’ of great imitative powers, who ac- 
cordingly learned their poetry; music and dancing, blacked his face, 
and made his fortune by giving to the world his counterfeit presentment 
of the American national opera; counterfeit, because none but the 
negroes themselves cou/d give it in its original perfection. And thus it 
came to pass, that while James Crow and Scipio Coon were quietly at 
work on their master’s plantations, all unconscious of their fame, the 
whole civilized world was resounding with their names. From the 
nobility and gentry, down to the lowest chimney-sweep in Great Britain, 
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and from the member of Congress, down to the youngest apprentice or 
school-boy in America, it was all: 


*TuRN about and wheel about, and do just so, 
And every time I turn about I jump Jim Crow.’ 


Even the fair sex did not escape the contagion : the tunes were set to 
music for the piano-forte, and nearly every young lady in the Union, 
and the United Kingdom, played and sang, if she did not jump, ‘ Jim 
Crow.’ ‘ Zip Coon’ became a fashionable song; ‘ Lubly Rosa, Sambo 
come,’ the favorite serenade, and ‘ Dandy Jim of Caroline’ the estab- 
lished quadrille-music. White bards imitated the negro melodies ; and 
the familiar song : 


* As I was gwine down Shinbone Alley, 
Long time ago ;’ 


appeared, in the following shape: 


‘ O’er the lake where drooped the willow, 
Long time ago’ 


What greater proofs of genius have ever been exhibited, than by these 
our National Poets? They themselves were not permitted to appear in 
the theatres, and the houses of the fashionable, but their songs are in the 
mouths and ears of all; white men have blacked their faces to repre- 
sent them, made their fortune by the speculation, and have been caressed 
and flattered on both sides of the Atlantic. 

. Humorous and burlesque songs are generally chosen for theatrical 
exhibition,and this fact may have led many to believe that the negroes 
composed no others. But they deal in the pathetic as well as the comi- 
cal. Listen to the following, and imagine the hoe of Sambo digging into 
the ground with additional vigor at every emphasized syllable : 






‘Massa an Misse promised me 
When they died they'd set me free; 
Massa an Misse dead an’ gone, 

Here's old Sambo hillin’-up corn!’ 



















Poor fellow! it seemsa hard case. His ‘ massa and misse’ are freed 
from their bonds, but Sambo stills wears his. He might here very 
properly stop and water the corn with histears. But no; Sambo is too 
much of a philosopher for that. Having uttered his plaint, he instantly 
consoles himself with the thought that he has many blessings yet to be 
thankful for. He thinks of his wife, and the good dinner which she is 
preparing for him, and from the depths of a grateful and joyous heart 
he calls out, at the top of his voice: 


‘Jenny get your hoe-cake done, my darling, 
Jenny get your hoe-cake done, my dear:’ 









and Jenny, in her distant log hut, which is embowered in Catalpa and 
Pride-of-India trees, gives the hommony another stir, looks at the hoe. 
cake, and giving the young ones a light cuff or two on the side of the 
head, to make them ‘hush,’ answers her beloved Sambo in the same 


strain : 
‘ De hoe-cake is almost done, my darling, 
De hoe-cake is almost done, my dear.’ 
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Now if that field of corn belonged to Sambo, and the hut and its in- 
mates were his own, and he belonged to himself, that would be a delight- 
ful specimen of humble rural felicity. But perhaps his young master 
may be so unfortunate as to lose the ten thousand dollars which he has 
bet upon the race that is to take place to-morrow ; and poor Sambo and 
his family may be sold, separated, and sent just where their new masters 
may please ; possibly to labor on a sugar plantation — the hell of the 
blacks. 

The greater portion of our national poetry originates in Virginia, or 
among involuntary Virginian emigrants. Slaves are worked very 
lightly in that state, comparatively speaking. They are raised chiefly 
for exportation. Every year thousands are sent to the far south and 
southwest for sale. The Virginian type of negro character therefore 
has come to prevail throughout the slave states, with the exception of 
some portions of Louisiana and Florida. Thus every where you may 
hear much the same songs and tunes, and see the same dances, with 
little variety, and no radical difference. Taken together, they form a 
system perfectly unique. Without any teaching, the negroes have con- 
trived a rude kind of opera, combining the poetry of motion, of music, 
and of language! ‘Jim Crow’ is an opera; all the negro songs were 
intended to be performed, as wellas sung and played. And, considering 
the world-wide renown to which they have attained, who can doubt the 
genius of the composers? Was not the top of Mount Washington, once 
upon a time, the stage on which ‘Jim Crow’ was performed, with New. 
Hampshire and Maine for audience and spectators? So saith one of the 
albums at the foot of the mountain. And doth not William Howitt tell 
us that the summit of the Hartz mountains was the scene of a similar 
exhibition ? 

These operas are full of negro life: there is hardly any thing which 
might not be learned of negro character, from a complete collection of 
these original works. A tour through the south, and a year or two of 
plantation life, would not fail to reward the diligent collector; and his 
future fame would be as certain as Homer’s. Let him put his own 
name, as compiler, on the title-page, and (the real author’s being un- 
known) after a lapse of a few centuries the contents of the book will 
be ascribed to him, as ‘the great American Poet,’ the object of adora- 
tion to the poetical public of the fiftieth century! What was Homer but 
a diligent collector? Some learned people say he was nothing more, 
at any rate. Thou who pantest for glory, go and do likewise! 

While writing this, your city papers advertise: ‘Concert this even- 
ing, by the African Melodists.” African melodists! As well might the 
Hutchinson’s call themselves Eng/ish melodists, because their ancestors, 
some six or eight generations back, came from England. Whether 
these performersare blacks, or whites with blacked faces, does not appear ; 
but they are doubtless meant to represent the native colored population 
of ‘Old Varginny,’ and as such should be judged. They are American 
mnelodists, par excellence. 

It is a true test of genius in a writer, that he should be able to put his 
sayings into the mouths of all, so that they may become household 
words, quoted by every one, and nine times in ten without knowledge of 
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the author of them. How often do we find in Shakspeare, Sterne, and 
other celebrated old writers, the very expressions we have been accus- 
tomed to hear from childhood, without thought of their origin! ‘They 
meet us every where in the old standard works, like familiar faces. 
And how often, when uttering one of these beautiful quotations, if ques- 
tioned as to its origin, we feel at loss whether to refer the querist to 
Milton, Sterne, or the Bible! Proverbs are said to be ‘the wisdom of 
nations,’ yet who knows the author of a single proverb? How many, 
of the millions who weekly join their voices to that glorious tune Old 
Hundred, ever heard the name of the composer? How transcendent, 
then, must be the genius of the authors of our negro operas! Are not 
snatches of their songs in every body’s mouth, from John O’Groat’s to 
Land’s End, and from Labrador to Mexico? Three hundred and fifty 
times a day, (we took the pains to count, once,) we have been amused 
and instructed with ‘ Zip Coon,’ * Jim Crow,’ and the tale of a ‘ Fat 
Raccoon, a-sittin on a rail.’ Let Webster tell of the tap of Britain’s 
drum, that encircles the world! Compared with the time occupied by 
Great Britain in bringing this to pass, ‘Jim Crow’ has puta girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes.’ At no time does the atmosphere of 
our planet cease to vibrate harmoniously to the immortal songs of the 
negroes of America. At this present moment, a certain ubiquitous 
person seems to be in the way of the whole people of these United 
States simultaneously, (a mere pretender, doubtless, dressed up in some 
cast-off negro clothing,) and any one may hear him told, a hundred 
times a day, to ‘ Get out ob de way, old Dan Tucker!’ But if he gets 
out of any body’s way, it is only that of ‘ Dandy Jim, of Caroline.’ Oh, 
that he would obey the command altogether! but depend upon it, he will 
do no such thing, so long as the young ladies speak to him in such 
fascinating tones, and accompany their sweet voices with the only less 
sweet music of the piano. Dan takes it as an invitation to stay; and 
doubtless many a lover would like to receive a similar rejection from 
his lady-love ; a fashion, by the way, like that in which the country 
lass reproved her lover for kissing her: * Be done, Nat!’ said she, ‘and 
(soto voce) begin again !” 

Who is the man of genius? He who utters clearly that which is 
dimly felt by all. He who most vividly represents the sentiment, intel. 
lect and taste of the public to which he addresses himself. He to whom 
all hearts and heads respond. ‘Take our ‘ national poets,’ for example, 
who being unknown individually, we may personify collectively as the 
American Sampo. Is not Sambo a genius? All tastes are delighted, 
all intellects are astonished, all hearts respond to his utterances ; at any 
rate, all piano-fortes do, and a hundred thousand of the sweetest voices 
in christendom. What more convincing proof of genius was ever pre- 
sented tothe world? Is not Sambo the incarnation of the taste, intellect 
and heart of America, the ladies being the judges? Do not shrink 
from the answer, most beautiful, accomplished, delicate and refined lady- 
reader! You cannot hold yourself above him, for you imitate him ; 
you spend days and weeks in learning his tunes ; you trill his melodies 
with your rich voice; you are delighted with his humor, his pathos, his 
irresistible fun. Say truly, incomparable damsel! is not Sambo the 
realization of your poetic ideal ? 
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But our national enclodions ne many imitators. ‘Half of the songs 
published as theirs are, as far as the words are concerned, the produe- 
tions of ‘ mean whites ;’? but base counterfeits as they are, they pass 
current with most people as genuine negro songs, Thus is it ever with 
true excellence ! It is always imitated, but no one counterfeits that which 
is acknowledged by all to be worthless. The Spanish dollar is reeog- 
nised as good throughout the world, and it is more frequently counter- 
feited than any other coin. The hypocrite assumes the garb of virtue 
and religion ; but who ever thought of feigning vice and infidelity, unless 
upon the stage? Every imitator acknowledges the superior excellence 
of his model. The greater the number of imitators, the stronger is the 
evidence of that superiority: the warmer their reception by the public, 
the more firmly becomes established the genius of the original. 

But the music and the dancing are all Sambo’sown. Noone attempts 
to introduce any thing new there. In truth they, with the chorus, con- 
stitute all that is essentially permanent in the negro song. The blacks 
themselves leave out old stanzas, and introduce new ones at pleasure. 
Travelling through the South, you may, in passing from Virginia to 
Louisiana, hear the same tune a hundred times, but seldom the same 
words accompanying it. This necessarily results from the fact that 
the songs are unwritten, and also from the habit of extemporizing, in 
which the performers indulge on festive occasions. Let us picture one 
of these scenes, which often occur on the estates of kind masters, sel- 
dom on those of the cruel. So true is this, that the frequent sound of 
the violin, banjo, or jaw-bone lute, is as sure an indication of the former, 
as its general absence is of the latter. 

Like the wits of the white race, the negro singer is fond of appearing 
to extemporize, when in fact he has every thing ‘ cut and dried’ before- 
hand. Sambo has heard that his ‘ massa’ is going to be put up as can- 
didate for congress; that his ‘ misse’ has that day bought a new gold 
watch and chain; that Miss Lucy favors one of her lovers above the 
rest ; that ‘ massa and misse’ have given their consent, and in fact, that 
Violet, the chamber-maid, saw Miss Lucy looking lovingly on a minia- 
ture which she had that morning received in a disguised package. Sambo 
has learned all this, and he has been engaged the whole day, while 
hoeing corn, in putting these facts, and his thoughts thereon, into verse, 
to his favorite tune, ‘ Zip Coon.’ He never did such a day’s- ‘work in his 
life. He hoed so fast, that his fellow-laborers looked at him in astonish- 
ment, and said Sambo had ‘ got de debbil in him; dumb debbil, too ; no 
get a word out ob him all day.” Sambo finished his hoeing task by three 
o’clock, but not his rhyming. He could not sit still, so he went to work 
in his little garden-patch ; and jyst at sun-down, having completed his 
verses to his satisfaction, and hummed them over till confident that he 
could sing them through without hesitation, he threw down his hoe, and 
shouted and capered for joy, like a madman. 

Soon after tea, Violet enters the parlor: ‘Sambo sends compliments 
to Massa and Misse, and de young gemmen and ladies, and say he gwine 
to gib musical entertainment to company dis evening in de kitchen, and 
be happy to haba full house.” Sambo isa favorite servant, and so, 
with an air of kindness and dignity, the master replies: ‘ Give our com- 
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pliments to Sambo, and say that we will attend with pleasure ;’ and soon 
the whole family go out to the kitchen, which at the South is always a 
building by itself. The master’s family occupy one end of the room, 
standing ; the doors and windows are filled with black faces, grinning 
ivory, and rolling eyes. Sambo emerges from behind a rug, hung across 
the corner of the kitchen ; and the orchestra, consisting of one fiddle, 
played by old Jupe, strikes up: ‘Clarde kitchen, old folks, young folks, 
old Varginny neber tire.’ This isa feint, skilfully planned by Sambo, 
just as if he intended nothing more than to sing over the well-known 
words of one or two old songs. He goes through this performance, and 
through two or three more, with the usual applause: at last old Jupe 
strikes up ‘ Zip Coon,’ and Sambo sings two or three familiar stanzas of 
this well-known song ; but suddenly, as if a new thought struck him, 
he makes an extraordinary flourish, looks at his master, and sings : 


‘Ou, my ole massa gwine to Washington, 
Oh, my ole massa gwine to Washington, 
Oh, my ole massa gwine to Washington, 
All’e niggers cry when massa gone. 


‘I know what I wish massa do, 
I know what I wish massa do, 
I know what I wish massa do, 
Take me on to Washington to black himt boot an’ shoe.’ 
Zip e duden duden, duden duden da.’ 


‘ MtssE got a gold chain round her neck, 
Misse got a gold chain round her neck, 
Misge got a gold chain round her neck : 

De watch on toder end tick tick tick, 

De watch on toder end tick tick tick, 

De watch on toder end tick tick tick, 

Jus de same as Sambo when he cut up stick : 
Zip e duden duden, duden duden da.’ 


£ Miss Lucy she hab a gold chain too, 
Miss Lucy she hab a gold chain too, 
Miss Lucy she hab a gold chain too; 
No watch on de toder end ob dat, I know, 
No watch on de toder end ob dat, I know, 
No watch on de toder end ob dat, I know, 
I reckon it’s a picture ob her handsome beau : 
Zip e duden duden, duden duden da.’ 


Great tittering and grinning among the blacks; hearty laughter 
among the whites; blushes, and a vlayfully-threatening shake of the 
finger at Sambo, from Miss Luey. Sambo meanwhile ‘ does’ an extra 
quantity of jumping at an extra he’: ut. His elation at the sensation 
he has produced really inspires him, and he prolongs his saltations until 
he has concocted a genuine impromptu stanza : 

‘Wao dat nigger in e doorI spy? 
Who dat nigger in e door I spy? 
Who dat nigger in e door! spy? 


Dat old Seip, by de white ob him eye : 
Zip e duden duden, duden duden da. 


‘ By de white ob him eye an he tick out lip, 
By de white ob him eye an he tick out lip, 
By de white ob him eye an he tick out lip, 
Sambo know dat old black Scip: 

Zip e duden duden, duden duden da.’ 


Exit Sambo, behind the rug. Great applause ; and white folks exeunt. 
VOL. XXVI. 43 
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The evening winds up with a treat of whideor, all round, furnished ly 
‘massa’ on the occasion, and in due time all disperse to their several 
log huts, and retire to rest, after one of the most joyous evenings they 
ever passed in their lives. All sleep soundly but Sambo ; he lies awake 
half the night, so excited is he by the honors he has acquired, so full of 
poetical thoughts, seeking to shape themselves into words. Slumber at 
last falls on him ; but his wife declares, next morning, that Sambo talked 
all night in his sleep like a crazy man. Thousands at the South would 
recognize the foregoing as a faithful sketch of a not infrequent scene : 


‘ THe man who has no music in his soul, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasans, stratagems and spoils; 

Let no such man be trusted.’ 


Shakspeare never uttered a more undeniable truth; and if he were 
living at the present day, and needed evidence to back his opinion, a 
short experience as a cotton planter would furnish him with the requi- 
site proof. This thing is well understood at the South. A laughing, 
singing, fiddling, dancing negro is almost invariably a faithful servant. 
Possibly he may be lazy and idle, but ‘ treasons, stratagems and spoils’ 
form not the subject of his meditations. He is a thoughtless, merry 
fellow, who sings ‘to drive dull care away ;’ sings at his work, sings at 
his play, and generally accomplishes more at his labor than the sulky 
negro who says nothing, but looks volumes. These last words have 
struck ‘the electric chain’ of memory, and forthwith starts up a picture 
of by-gone days. ‘The time is long past, and the scene is afar,’ yet 
the mental daguerreotype is as fresh as if taken yesterday. 

One day during the early part of the Indian war in Florida, we 
stepped into a friend’s boat at Jacksonville, and with a dozen stout negro 
rowers, pushed off, bound up the St. Johns with a load of muskets, to 
be distributed among the distressed inhabitants, who were every where 
flying from the frontier before the victorious Seminoles. As we shot 
ahead, over the lake-like expanse of the noble river, the negroes struck 
up a song to which they kept time with their oars; and our speed in- 
creased as they went on, and become warmed with their singing. The 
words were rude enough, the music better, and both were well-adapted to 
the scene. A line was sung by a leader, then all joined in a short cho- 
rus ; then came another solo line, and another short chorus, followed by a 
longer chorus, during the singing of which the boat foamed through the 
water with redoubled velocity. There seemed to be a certain number 
of lines ready-manufactured, but after this stock was exhausted, lines 
relating to surrounding objects were extemporized. Some of these were 
full of rude wit, and a lucky hit always drew a thundering chorus from 
the rowers, and an encouraging laugh from the occupants of the stern- 
seats, Sometimes several minutes elapsed in silence ; then one of the 
negroes burst out with a line or two which he had been excogitating. 
Little regard was paid to rhyme, and hardly any to the number of syl- 
lables in a line: they condensed four or five into one foot, or stretched 
out one to occupy the space that should have been filled with four or five ; 
yet they never spoiled the tune. This elasticity of form is peculiar to 
the negro song, But among these negroes there was one who rowed in 
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silence, and no smile lighted up his countenance at the mirthful sallies 
of his sable companions. When the others seemed merriest, he was 
unmoved, or only showed, by a transient expression of contempt, the 
bitterness which dwelt in his heart. In physiognomy he differed en- 
tirely from his companions. His nose was straight, and finely cut, his 
lips thin, and the general cast of his countenance strikingly handsome. 
He was very dark, and in a tableau vivant might have figured with 
credit as a bronze statue of a Grecian hero. He seemed misplaced, 
and looked as if he felt so. The countenance of that man, as he care- 
lessly plied his oar, in silent contempt of the merry, thoughtless set 
around him, made an impression on my mind which will never be ef- 
faced. He spoke not, but ‘looked unutterable things.’ He had no 
* music in his soul ;’ he was not ‘ moved by concord of sweet sounds ;’ 
but his thoughts were on ‘treasons, stratagems and spoils ;’ he was 
thinking of the muskets and ammunition which the boat contained, and 
of the excellent use that might be made of them, in the way of helping 
the Indians instead of repelling them. ‘ Let no such man be trusted !’ 
would have been a proper precaution in this case. A few weeks after 
this he ran away and joined the Seminoles, and was suspected to have 
acted as a guide to the party that subsequently laid waste his master’s 
plantation. 

Comparatively speaking, however, there are few negroes at the South 
who have ‘no music’ in their souls. The love of music and song 
is characteristic of the race. They have songs on all subjects ; witty, 
humorous, boisterous and sad. Most frequently, however, specimens 
of all these classes are mingled together in the same song, in grotesque 
confusion. Variety is the spice of the negro melodies. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing as a fair specimen of negro humor and pathos : 


* Come all you jolly niggers, to you de truf I tell-ah; 
Neber lib wid white folks, dey neber use you well-ah: 
Cold frosty mornin’, nigger bery good-ah, 

Wid he axe on he shoulder, he go to cut de wood-ah ; 
Dingee I otten dotten, balli’ otten dotten, 
Dingee I otten, who dar’ ? 


‘ Come home to breakfast, get somethin’ to eat-ah; 
And dey set down before him alittle nasty meat-ah; 
Den at noon poor nigger, he come home to dine-ah, 
And dey take him in de corn-field, and gib him thirty-nine-ah! 
Dingee I otten dotten, balli’ otten dotten, 
Dingee I otten, who dar’ ? 


‘ Den de night come on, and he come home to supper-ah, 
And dey knock down, and break down, and jump ober Juber-ah! 
Den a little cold pancake, and a little hog-fat-ah, 
And dey grumble like de debbil, if you eat too much ob dat-ah! 
Dingee I otten dotten, balli’ otten dotten, 
Dingee I otten, who dar’? 


‘Den oh! poor nigger, I sorry for your color-ah ; 
Hit you on de back-bone, you sound like a dollar-ah! 
Cold frosty mornin’, nigger bery good-ah; 
Wid de axe on he shoulder, he go to cut de wood-ah! 
Dingee | otten dotten, balli’ otten dotten, 
Dingee I otten, who dar’?’ 


The intelligent reader, conversant with Howitt’s ‘Student Life in 
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Germany,’ cannot have failed to note the close similarity of style be- 
tween the foregoing and some of the student-songs, translations of which 
are therein given. The question arises, Who was the imitator? Surely 
not; the negro: he knows not that there is in existence such a being as 
a German student. But the students know the whole history of the ne- 
groes,.and doubtless are acquainted with their world-renowned songs. 
The inference is irresistible: the student is the imitator of the negro, 
just in the same way that he is the imitator of Homer, and Anacreon, 
and.Sappho. The student is a man of discernment, able to recognize 
true genius, and not ashamed to emulate it, however lowly the circum- 
stances in which it may:be found. He remembers that Homer was a 
blind, wandering beggar, and knowing that simplicity and adversity are 
‘favorable to. the growth of true poetry, he is not surprised to find it 
flourishing in, perfection among the American negroes. Or, say that 
the student is. not an imitator of the negro: then we have a case which 
goes. to establish still more firmly the well-known truth that, human 
mature. being the same every where, men of genius, living thousands of 
miles,apart, and holding no communication with each other, often arrive 
at,the same results ! 

Proofs of the, genius of our American poets crowd upon us in tumul- 
tuous array from all quarters. A few of them only are before the 
reader, but, enough, it is hoped, to establish their claim beyond a doubt. 
Now let justice be done! Render to Cesar, and Pompey, and Scipio, 
and Sambo, the just honor which ha’ been so long unjustly withheld ; and 
render to America. the meed of praise which has been so pertinaciously 
denied,to her. Sambo, claims honor for the fact that he is a true poet : 
America.asks praise for. bringing him. up, with infinite pains, in the only 
way in which a true poet should go; which fact was demonstrated in 
the beginning of this article. Acknowledge, then, ye British critics ! 
your sins of omission.and commission ;. eat your own slanderous words, 
and proclaim the now undeniable truth, or else be branded as false pro- 
phets, and ‘ for ever after hold your peace'!’ 

A wise man has said, ‘ Let me ‘have the making of the songs of a 
people, and I care not who makes their laws.’ The popular song-maker 
sways the souls of men; the legislator rules only their bodies. The 
song-maker reigns through love:and spiritual affinity ; the legislator by 
brute force. Apply this principle to the American people. Who are 
our true rulers? The negro poets,to be sure! Do they not set the 
fashion, and give laws to the public taste? Let one of them, in the 
swamps of Carolina, compose a new.song, and it no sooner reaches the 
ear of a white amateur, than it is written down, amended, (that is, almost 
spoilt,) printed, and then put .dpon a course of rapid dissemination, to 
cease only with the utmost bounds of Anglo-Saxondom, perhaps of the 
world. Meanwhile, the poor author digs away with his hoe, utterly ig- 
norant of his greatness! ‘ Blessed are they who do good, and are for- 
gotten !’ says dear Miss:Bremer. ‘Then blessed indeediare our national 
melodists! ‘ True greatness is always modest,’ says some one else. 
How great then are-our-retiring Samboes! ‘How shrinkingly they re- 
main secluded, and allow sooty-faced white men to gather all the honors 
andemoluments! ‘The.works,of great men are alwaysimitated. Even 
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those miserable counterfeits, ‘Lucy Long,’ and ‘ Old Dan Tucker,’ have 
secured a large share of favor, on the supposition that they were genu- 
ine negro songs. With the music, no great fault can be found ; that 
may be pure negro, though some people declare it to be Italian. Be 
that as it may, the words are far beneath the genius of our American 
poets: this any student, well-versed in negro lore, can perceive at a 
glance. 

Bryant, LonereLtow, Hatieck, Wairtier, do you ardently desire 
fame ? Give heed to foreign reviewers ; doubt no longer that nation- 
ality is the highest merit that poetry can possess; uneducate your- 
selves ; consult the taste of your fair countrywomen ; write no more 
English poems; write negro songs, and Yankee songs in negro style ; 
take lessons in dancing of the celebrated Thomas Rice; appear upon 
the stage and perform your own operas; do this, and not only will 
fortune and fame be yours, but you will thus vindicate yourselves and 
your country from the foul imputation under which both now rest! 
With your names on the list with Crow and Coon, who then will dare 
to say that America has no National Poets ? 


J. KE. In. 
Portsmouth, ( New-Hampshire,) 1845. 
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WRITTEM ON A BLANE LEAP OF THE GREAT NORTHERN ILIAD, THE NIBELUNGEN LIED, 





BY A WERW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Far North they say there lies a magic land, 
Which hath above it, all the changeless year, 
A silver-shining, milk-warm atmosphere ; 
Amid whose windless calm the forests stand 
As still as clustered obelisks. A bland 
Delight doth soothe the pilgrim entering here, 
Who by a lonely path his way doth steer 
Through dreamy hollows, under forests grand 
Of larch and fir, round many a placid mere, 
O’er silver streams, and level barrens drear, 
Until he comes unto a mossy gate, 

And finds within a City Desolate, 


Its streets knee-deep with yellow leaves are strown, 
And, stiller than the Ephesian Sleepers’ cave, 
The watchman’s horn at midnight lies unblown ; 
"The ivy-muffled bells hang dumb ; and save 
The hum of summer flies, sound there is none. 
Wide open stands the Kaiser’s palace-door, 
And here and there upon the dusty floor 
Swords, helms and shields, and empty wine-cups lie, 
Between whose golden lips black spiders ply, 
Their filmy looms in bright security. 
Within this city, reared by Elfin hands, 
4 bags and mouldering mausoleum — 

ese words are graved upon its portals gray ; 
The singer of the Nibelungen Lay. 
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GREEN W OO D. 


THERE was no voice 
Save what still Nature in her worship breathes, 
And that unspoken lore with which the dead 
Do commune with the living. -4..9. OIG@URNEY. 


THERE is 4 spot far in the green still wood, 

Where Nature reigns in majesty alone, 

Where the tall trees for countless years have stood, 

And flowers have bloomed and faded all unknown; 

Where fearless birds soar through the morning skies, 

And fill the air with varied saledive : 
While o’er the water’s breast dark shadows brood, 

Flung by the clustering boughs, a glorious solitude! 


It is a holy place, so calm and still, 

So wrapped in shades of peaceful quietude, 
A sense of awe the inmost soul doth thrill, 
And tunes the spirit to a higher mood, 
When in the precincts of that sacred spot 
The busy cares of life are all forgot ; 

Let not a foot-fall with irreverent sound 
Startle the echoes of the hallowed ground. 


The dead are with us, where green branches wave, 
And where the pine boughs cast a deeper gloom ; > 
Yonder a rose-tree marks an early grave, 

And there proud manhood sleeps beneath the tomb ; 9 
The young high heart with vague, bright dreamings filled, 

Too pure for earth, yet haply now fulfilled, 

Lies mute, perchance by his who knew not rest, 

Until the damp sod pressed his aching breast. 


And doth it not seem meet, 

That there earth’s weary pilgrims should repose, 

Far from the hurrying tread of eager feet, 

Where the last sunbeams at the daylight’s close 

Quiver like golden harp-strings ’mid the trees, 

While with a spirit’s touch the evening breeze 

Wakens a requiem for the sleepers there, ? 
And nature’s every breath seems fraught with prayer ? 


And when the twilight in her robe of gray 

Flings o’er the earth a veil of mystic light, 

While as the glow of even melts away, 

The stars above grow more intensely Pright, 

Even as the promise that our Gop has given, 

As fade our hopes on earth, so grow they bright in Heaven; 
Might we not deem them holy spirit-eyes, 

Their vigils keeping in the silent skes ? 


Oh! noiseless city of the mighty dead! 

Lonely and mute, yet are thine annals fraught 
With solemn teachings, and thy broad page spread 
With the rich lore of soul-awakening thought; 
And when the wanderer on the future shores 
Shall seek its hidden mysteries to explore, 

Thy hallow’d shades, with spirit-voices rife, 

May lead him onward to the gates of life. 


Scsan Prnpap, 
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OR, THE BIGHT OWRB ATF LAST: 


BY FREDERIEA BREMER. 


‘Bur is it known with certainty in what language Adam declared 
his love to Eve?’ I asked one day a friend of mine, a linguist, with 
earnestness, to which he just as seriously replied : 

‘Yes, quite certain! It was the very language in which she an- 
swered him !’ 

A profound answer! ’T is pity only, that I did not become wiser in 
the matter; and yet a pity it is, on the whole, an everlasting pity, that 
we know so little about love transactions previous to the flood! Could 
a love-story be fished up from that time, it would possess more fresh- 
ness and vigor than even the very last of our novels. And this, the 
first one in the fresh morning time, within the groves of paradise !— how 
peculiar it must have been! 

Alas! still in this world, so many thousand years old, a spirit of the 
paradisaical spring is breathing through the life of every man, in the 
moment that he exclaims: ‘I love! I am loved!’ Food and cloth- 
ing, office and household, mine and thine, great and small circumstances 
and troubles, which our orderly’ world (very little like ancient paradise, 
I suspect!) has arranged around us, to tame our will and steady our 
course ; to make us sensible and dull; all is forgotten in this instant, or 
rather all is metamorphosed, idealized ; a living spirit is breathing into 
the clay. 

Beside, we do not stand on earth then ; we soar, we dance, we fly! 
Yes ; even in the present day, life brings forth flowers for every happy 
son of Adam, in the moment when he finds his Eve! But Adam, he 
was the best off! For there being only one Eve in his days, he could 
not be mistaken; and she on her side could have neither choice, nor suf- 
fer disappointment. But we lJegio! we do not find it so easy, in the 
enormous swarms of Adam’s progeny, to judge who is the right one for 
us! If every body would honestly confess his experience on this score, 
it would be very instructive, and surely very interesting too. And, not 
being sure of teaching or amusing the world in any other way, I will 
now take the opportunity, and candidly confess my mistakes in search 
of the Eve I once adored in — Rost Green. 

Oh! how beautiful she was! Nay, rather how sweet, charming, be- 
witching! I lack words to describe her. Already, when I was a ca- 
det, she charmed me; she bewitched me from the time I was in the 
fourth class. And a more dangerous woman there never was, for a 
young man with lively feelings. Her coquetry was so natural, so 
united with goodness and childish gracefulness, that it was impossible 
to see any thing but the most angelic innocence therein. At the mili- 
tary academy I read but her name in my books. If I were drawing 
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plans of ramparts and fortifications, Rose stood there in the midst of 
circles and squares; and the only line I saw clearly, was the road 
which led me to her home. And when I got there, to the flower-be- 
spangled Green Valley, and the mother, in her slow but friendly accents, 
addressed me: ‘ My dear Baron, you must here feel quite at home !’ 
I repiied: ‘Certainly, I thank you!’ and felt entirely at home. I was 
in love, so that | saw nothing, knew nothing, and thought of nothing, ex- 
cept ‘ Rose.’ 

It was always lively at Green Valley: there were plenty of visitors 
and amusements. And when the young people of the house wished an 
aquatic or other pleasure excursion, it was always I who should man- 
age it, and open the subject to the old baroness, the mother, for whom 
all the children entertained a wholesome fear. Generally she used then 
to say: ‘ My dear Baron! if you are with them, I suppose I have to 
say yes, for then I depend upon your looking after the children!’ ‘Cer- 
tainly!’ says I; but I could not take care of myself, and paid attention 
to nobody nor nothing but ‘ Rose.’ 

Many were charmed, like me, but I considered myself full surely 
the only favored one. Her manner of playing on the harp, or singing, 
would drive one quite crazy. She asked one to note in a little green 
memorandum-book the piece he most admired ; and were it for instance 
number five, then she asked the next time, with a sweet charming ex- 
pression, ‘ Was it not number five you admired?’ ‘Yes, most gra- 
cious Madam ;’ and then she sang number five so that one was burning 
and melting at the same time. When she spake of ‘the hidden feel- 
ings of the heart,’ you might have sworn that she was heavenly Senti- 
mentality personified. And when she danced, oh! then one was so 
struck, so carried away, so lost in seeing her, that one might almost 
have fallen prostrate before her. 

Once | was horridly jealous. A certain Mr. T...(asort of a teacher 
of languages, I believe,) came on a visit to Green Valley: he played, 
he sang, and chatted French. At once Miss Rose is forgetting me, and 
talking and playing with Mr. T...; and makes herself just as agree- 
able to him as she formerly was to me! I was mad; I went out over 
fields and meadows, but saw neither gates nor hedges ; I ran down into 
ditches and streamlets, and reached home sullen as a blunderbuss. But 
behold, Mr. T.... was gone, and Miss Rose was again as enchanting 
as ever, and immediately I was as charmed as before ; being confident 
that the whole fault rested with me, and that I was a Turk, a mon 
ster—oh! a real Othello of jealousy ! 

I had long been sighing and burning, and now | concluded to pro- 
pose. True, I was yet very young, scarcely three-and-twenty ; but I 
considered myself quite old enough: I was a full-made lieutenant, and 
son too of a father who was always talking about ‘ my wife,’ as of his 
life’s highest blessing ; and from my parental home I brought the sweet- 
est impressions of domestic felicity. And in consequence of all this, 
I always placed life’s greatest bliss in the ideal of ‘my wife.’ 

Secretly turning over in my mind several formulas for declaring my 
love, I one day set out for Green Valley, carrying a moss-rose pot near 
my heart, wretchedly shaken on the most miserable of roads. The smiles 
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of fair Rose should compensate me for all the pains I suffered. I repeat- 
edly caught myself saying: ‘I love thee!’ and I heard her repeatedly. 
answer: ‘I too love thee!’ In regard to house-keeping and household 
affairs, I had not even thought of them; less even than one of the fa- 
vorite poets of our country, who at the time of his marriage had pur- 
chased a barrel of flour, a wafer-iron, and a coffee-pot. I had only 
thought of ‘a hut and a heart,’ and round the hut a profusion of roses, 
and within it my Rose and myself. All beside, my excellent father 
should take care of. 

Upon arriving at Green Valley, I unexpectedly met two gentlemen 
equally enchanted, equally bewitched as myself, by the same enchan- 
tress! I pitied the sighing young men, that they should infatuate them- 
selves with hopes of a happiness to which I knew I alone was the 
legitimate pretender. Beside, among our acquaintances we do not like 
to put our candle under the bushel ; we do not like to be underrated ; 
we In few words, we like to let our light shine before men, particu- 
larly when its rays throw a radiance around ourselves; and I deter- 
mined to give my rivals a little hint of my prospects. 

One day therefore I moved the curtain, which was hiding my modest 
reliance, a little aside. But—then very curious communications took 
place! My rivals also unveiled their prospects ; and then we were, all 
three of us, in the very same situation! We all sighed; we all had hopes, 
we all had remembrances, which we were kissing in secret; and they 
were all snakes, and all of them were biting their tails. 

At these unexpected revelations, we all exclaimed: ‘Aha!’ and 
went all on the same day, each his own way, from Green Valley. Being 
somewhat astonished to see me get back so soon, my father asked : ‘ But 
my dear Constantin, did you not intend to stay away some time?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said I, with a profound air, biting into a large piece of bread-and-butter ; 
‘yes, but I changed my mind afterward.’ And there I was at a stand. 
The enchantment was now and forever broken. 

But broken was also a link in my life’s rose-chain. I began to look 
upon all roses, with or without eyes, with angry suspicion, and to speak of 
‘life’s illusions’ and of bidding them good-by, and soon. And I vowed 
that the next object I should elect for ‘ my wife’ should in all things be 
the opposite of the bewitching but deceitful Rose. I was deceived, I 
thought, in the poetry of life, and I wished now to study the prose alone. 

Alas! in what a noble shape did this my new ideal appear before my 
gaze one evening, when I entered the hospitable Mrs. A—/’s parlor! 
Her daughter Abla stood before the tea-table, engaged in arranging it. 
Feature, form, manner, in short every thing about her, was straight and 
regular. She looked like Truth personified, such at least as I imagined 
her, in contrast with the fantastic enchanting Rose. Immediately struck 
by the beautiful Minerva-image, I thought of ‘my wife.’ But Abla 
seemed only to think of doing the honors of the tea-table, and looked 
neither to the right nor left among the company. At length all the cups 
were filled ; and now she slowly turned her beautiful head, while at the 
same time I heard a bass voice call out : 

‘Lundholm !’ 
Heavens! was that really her voice? Was it not rather the Angel 
VOL. XXVI. 44 
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of the ‘ed Dulaahin, Suan midst of Nee innit evening party call- 
ing that, sinner ‘Lundholm to account! Ev ery thing seemed to me more 
probable than that such a voice should emanate from Miss A —’s mouth. 
But Lundholm appearing before the table to receive the cups on his tray 
convinced me that the trumpet-voice which was just sounding belonged 
to none but the beautiful lady I had so much admired, and had even in 
my heart termed ‘ my wife.’ 

It took a good while to reconcile this idea. ‘Lundholm!’ sounded 
long and frightfully in my ears. ‘But after all,’ I thought, ‘since nature 
has given Miss A — such a bass voice, was it not fair and honest in her 
not to endeavor to hide or beautify it? Was not this a great proof of 
her love of truth, her firmness of character, and superiority of mind ? 
How easy might she not have exclaimed ‘ Lundholm’ in a falsetto ? 
But she did not wish to be deceitful, even in this. Unwilling to 
please by any deception, she exclaims *‘ Lundholm’ with the voice our 
Lord gave her. Is this not even beautiful? She who in this manner 
exclaims ‘ Lundholm’ cannot deceive an honest man with any plausible 
words and feelings, but will soon show him how he stands with her ; 
she will play a fair game.’ 

I was introduced to the beautiful Abla. True, the voice was not 
very fine, but neither was it so very disagreeble, close by. Her words 
were unaflected and honest; and her countenance, oh! it was beauti- 
ful; so beautiful, that by degrees I was entirely absorbed by it; my 
ears, as it were, crept into my eyes; and gazing day after day on 
Abla’s beautiful profile, | entered the boundaries of love imperceptibly, 
and carried away by my eyes, I asked the beautiful Abla if she would 
be ‘my wife.’? “She answered ‘ Yes!’ with a power of tone which 
almost frightened me. But we were betrothed, and now being permitted 
to approach the beautiful profile nearer, I felt inexpressible content. 
But not long. 

The time decreed after the betrothment is a very strange time ; some- 
thing half, and incomplete ; but on the whole a very sensible institu- 
tion — when it does not last too long. We then are experiencing a pre- 
lude to a union which nothing but death ought to sever; and should it 
appear that we cannot in harmony perform the duetto we have com- 
menced, we may yet quietly discontinue the same. 

The first discord which disturbed the duetto my betrothed and I had 
commenced was — not her bass voice, but, unfortunately, the very thing 
which should reconcile me to it, viz: her love of truth, or rather the 
uncompassionate ‘ utterances’ thereof. 

Of course (nobody is more ready to confess it than [) one is a ‘sinner 
in thought, word:tand act ;’ but to be always reminded of it by one’s 
best friend, that is not pleasant, and surely not adapted to improve a 
person, particularly when the truth-saying friend never will consider 
herse/f sinful or failing, in any way. And the very worst of all was, 
that Abla never did wrong. Oh, had she done tbat, and still better, con- 
fessed it, I would then have thrown myself prostrate at her feet. No, 
she was faultless ; ; regular and perfect as her figure ; she was right, in 
a manner which made me angry. I knew that her perfection, and 
especially her mode of educating me, might in time create a hell for 
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me ; particularly as in nothing would she suit herself after my wishes. 
It also appeared to me that this self-righteous uncharitableness toward 
others is in reality one of the greatest faults man can possess ; and one 
day I imparted with great seriousness to my betrothed my opinions on 
these subjects ; which gave rise to the following colloquy : 

‘I cannot be otherwise,’ said she, ‘than lam. If you cannot like 
me as [ am, you may go elsewhere.’ 

‘If you cannot be amiable to me,’ I replied, ‘I must cease to love you,’ 

‘Be it so!’ said she quickly: ‘I will go my own way.’ 

‘But I may also go my own way!’ said I. 

‘Very well; go, then!’ said she: ‘ Good bye, Sir!’ 

‘Good bye, Madam!’ 

‘ And thank God that it was not too late!’ I exclaimed to myself, 
when, thus cavalierly despatched, I set out for my little farm in the 
country. I did not feel much pain in my heart, but considerable vex- 
ation in my mind, and a secret enmity to the whole female sex. 

In this state of mind, the company of one of my neighbors, who had 
the same notions, was very acceptable. After a peaceless union, he 
had some time before been divorced from his wife, and now travelled 
round in a vehicle with one seat, upon which he had painted in golden 
letters: ‘ Mieux vaut seul que mal accompagné.’ 

I found the motto excellent ; and my neighbor and I saw each other 
often, for we agreed entirely in scandalizing women. In the intervals 
I occupied myself with books and agriculture. 

[entertain a high regard for books ; and learning ! oh, most obedient 
servant! I bow in the dust to it; but after all the regard and esteem 
it has commanded, it never seemed to be a genial soil for my love. 
Agriculture brought me into the presence of Nature, and she is always 
grand. But paradise itself was not enough for Adam; he never 
awoke to life and blessedness, until he had his Eve ; and I, who cer- 
tainly did not possess a paradise in Stonyhill, felt often very lonely 
there. ° Woods are after all woody, when the sympathies are in the 
question, and the sympathy of rocks is but an echo; and echo’s an- 
swer is the saddest answer I know. No, heart to heart, eye to 
eye — that is life ; and under a healthy country life, acting together 
for the welfare of tenants, regulating home together, living, thinking, 
loving, enjoying together, oh ! - ‘My wife’ still played con- 
stantly in my fancy. 

But my experience in love’s dominions had made me suspicious. | 
doubted being happy, according to my ideal of happiness. [ got in an 
ill-humor ; and having finished half a dozen cigars, and quarrelled with 
my neighbor, from fatigue and a spirit of contradiction, over his ever- 
lasting jeremiads upon * women,’ [ one day left home in a ‘sulky,’ 
with a view to amuse myself. 

I steered my course toward the residence of a gentleman who had 
been my friend ever since the time we were together at Carlberg,* and 
who had frequently asked me to call upon him. He was married, and 
the father of eight children. ‘That was much!’ | thought; but too 
much it was not, however. Oneday spent in this family was enough 


SS 


* A Military Academy, near Stockholm 
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to prove that to me, and to give me the impression of a heaven on earth. 
The lady of the house was the silent soul of the whole. ‘It is she, it 
is she, who makes my blessedness!’ said the happy man. But she 
said, ‘It is he /’ 

‘My friend,’ said I, one day, ‘ by what means have you become so 
happy in your marriage ?’ 

‘Oh,’ he replied, smiling, ‘I had a secret trick.’ 

‘A trick! By all means, dear friend! tell me what it was.’ 

‘Oh, I have ever, even from the days of my youth, prayed our 
Lord to give me a good wife.’ 

‘Look there!’ I thought ; ‘here I am now, unmarried for all my 
days, for this trick which I never got hold of. And without the spe- 
cial guidance of our Lord, I shall never dare to choose ‘ my wife.’ ’ 

The lady of my friend had a younger sister in the house. No- 
body could exactly become attached to her on the sole account of her 
external beauty. But in living together with her, one was irresist- 
ably attracted by her manifest goodness and fulness of soul, and her 
friendly and very agreeable manners. Every one in the house loved 
her ; and she was pleasant and affable to all —to all but me; for to 
me she was always cold and reserved. I was almost scared, when I dis- 
covered that this gave me pain, and that I — really felt attached to this girl. 

But the circumstances of this attachment were unlike those of my 
former love affairs. In them, I was led by external graces, by blind 
aspirations ; here I wasattached by a sou/, and the beauty of this soul alone 
had gained my heart. But this excellent soul — why was she so cold to me ? 

My friend told me that it was in consequence of Maria’s having 
heard me spoken of as a changeable individual ; a person who amused 
himself by breaking off engagements. Just heaven! Was such my 
fault? Ichangeable ? I, who felt as if I had been created a pattern 
of faithfulness! Impossible that I could suffer such a cruel injustice! 
No; as true as my name was Constantin, so certainly must Maria yet 
do me justice! And from this time I commenced following hér when 
she avoided me. I had to try to convince her that I was not the 
changeable, light-hearted male flirt I had been represented to her. It 
was indeed not so easy to succeed, but at last [ did succeed. And 
having put me to a test which I stood honorably, she consented to my 
proposal, still farther to try me by — a union for life. 

Twice during our engagement she exclaimed with delight: ‘ Oh, 
how glad I am that you also have faults! I feel now less lonely with 
mine!’ This pleased me much, particularly as I saw that in over- 
looking my faults -Maria did not spare her own. 

The day of our wedding was fixed. I ordered a carriage with two 
seats. The company was invited. Maria and I were married. No- 
thing can be more common ; except perhaps this, that my wife and I 
agreed we would receive the marriage ceremony in earnest, and make 
it real, make it living, in our lives. The result is, that now, after 
twenty-five years of connubial life, (to-morrow we celebrate our silver- 
wedding*) we love each other more, and possess in one another a far 





* In Sweden it is customary, after a union of a quarter of a century, for consorts, on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, to celebrate what is termed the ‘silver wedding ;’ and on the 
fiftieth anniversary to celebrate the ‘golden wedding.’ 
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greater bliss, than in the morning of our union. And hence we have 
come to the conclusion, that unhappiness in marriage does not arise 
from the indissoluble marriage ceremony, as some pretend, but from 
the ceremony’s not being realized in the marriage. 

Speak not to me of the bliss of the honey-moon! That is dove-coo- 
ing! No, upon thorn-infested paths we must wander together ; pene- 
trate into life’s most hidden depths, in weal or wo; under joy and 
sorrow we must forgive and be forgiven; and still love better, love 
more! Then by degrees something mysterious will happen. Although 
wrinkles may furrow cheek and brow, we are beautified to one ano- 
ther ; and though we add year to year, we still appear younger. Then 
it happens that the troubles, misfortunes, disappointments of this world 
can no more dim the sun of our happiness; for he beams bright from 
our friend’s heart and eye ; then it happens, that while our earthly life 
is drawing to a close, we the more strongly feel that our life and our 
love shall never end. And this mystery, on the other hand, is perfectly 
natural ; for the deeper, the more sincerely we enter into life, the more 
it opens itself into depths of everlasting beauty. 

Many a happy husband and wife will verify this. But no one has 
described the power of faithful love with more truth than SHaxsPEeare. 
His inspiration he drew from his own married life with his faithful 
wife, ANNE HatHaway : 


‘For a union between true souls 
I can admit no obstacle. 
The love which changes is not love at all 
When it can alter or can fail ; 
Which turns when fortune’s wheel is turning. 
Oh no! It is a land-mark which will be eternal ; 
Which faces whirlwinds, still cannot be shaken : 
It is a beaming star, which points the course 
To every craft which in the night is cruizing. 
True love is not the fool of time. Eternal, 
Though purple lips and cheeks may wither 
Before the breath of the ravager, it withers not. 
It changes not with time’s short days, 
But lasts beyond the dooms-day, 
And brings its heaven into Heaven’s bosom. 
If one can prove that here I err, 
No man has yet been wise and none has loved.’ 


WHY DO WE LOVE?—A SONG. 


Ou, pity Love! and loose thy chain, 
Why wilt thou bind this struggling heart ? 
See all my tears, and inward pain, 
These sighs convulsive start. 
we Oh, cruel Love! 
at tempest rages in my soul? 
Why 4 we love, ’ 
And feed the flames that scorn control ? 


I fear thee, Love! and trembling know 

This mystery of chaste desire, 
How silently thy streams do flow, 

How e thy sacred fire! 
wr Oh, cruel Love! ' 

at tempest rages in my soul? 
Why do wn love, 

And feed the flames that scorn control ? 
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Stanzas: Benvenue. 


Wirt pensive joy once more I view 
Thy lovely scenes, sweet Benvenue ! 
Whose grove-bound garden, shady dell, 
Orchards, and hills with wooded swell, 
Were to my childish eyes 
An earthly Paradise. 
Still girt with green the old stone hall 
Stands with its rough time-tinted wall! 
The cedars still are nigh 
its wide and breezy a ; but of all 
The poplars high 
That, planted close about the grassy yard, 
in stately file stood round the house on guard, 
Like grenadiers, 
Not one appears! 


Circled by emblematic thyme, 
Whose fragrant tendrils round him climb, 
I see the old stone Dial stand ; 
He, with his rusted iron hand, 
Before the Locust Bower, 
Still points the silent hour. 
"I'he brook I see, where when a boy 
1 caught the little fishes coy, 
And, rapturous at the sight, 
Made the wide forest ring with shouts of joy 
And wild delight. 
Their gold-brown backs and sides of silver fine, 
Their crystal fins and jewelled eyes, were mine ! 
They all are gone! 
Yet the brook flows on. 


The doves that, with their downy throats, 
Their whistling wings and cooing notes, 
I loved so much, are not; but still 
{ hear, from underneath the hill, 
Far down the grassy dell, 
The tinkling wether-bell. 
The Sabbath stillness, as of old, 
Descends serene o’er wood and wold, 
And, through the peaceful calm, 
Forth from the humble village church is rolled 
The full-toned psalm. 
Yet sadness strange through each remembrance runs ; 
In hall, and bower, and church, the aged ones 
1 loved of yore 
I see no more! 


Where is my old Grandame? Not here 
Fsee her bended form appear, 
Or by the little table knit ; 
With snow-white eap, or sewing sit 
Before the cheerful fire. 
And where my gray Grandsire ? 
Who took me oft upon his knees, 
Showed me the wondrous cells of bees, 
With honey oozing o’er ; 
Or pruned, with active care, the bearing trees, 
Or gleaned their store. 
His prayer awoke the morn with early zeal, 
And oabed a ry on each frugal meal, 
‘hat voice mine ear 
No more shall hear! 
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Howe’s Cataract Cave. 


Down in the opening vale is seen, 
With mingling tints of white and green, 
The grave-yard, in whuse bosom cold 
Lies, full of years, that Grandsire old. 
With the grass upon his breast, 
He hath long lain down to rest. 
Alas! far from this quiet shade 
The partner of his Life is laid, 
And in a colder land! 
But their fond souls, though some few years delayed, 
Together stand ; 
Have found each other in Our Farner’s Home, 
And, arm in arm, by living fountains roam, 
On the heavenward side 
Of Death’s cold tide. 


Nor are the loved ones all gone yet ; 
Nay, Cousins, think ye I forget ? 
How oft, when thought the scene recalls, 
I see, in those embowered halls, 
Dear living faces shine 
With loving eyes on mine! 
Farewell, onte more, sweet Benvenue ! 
Thou hast re-touched with sober hue, 
Ev’n dashed with some sad tears, 
The rosy picture warth Remembrance drew 
From Life’s young years. 
Yet, while I stood beholding thee again, 
New love-wrought links still lengthened out the chain 
That binds me fast 
To the golden past. J. He R. 


HOWE’S CATARACT CAVE, SCHOHARIE COUNTY. 


On the morning of the thirteenth of April, we started, a party of 
three, for a pedestrian expedition to the Schoharie Cave. After a very 
pleasant jaunt, we arrived at the place of our destination, and secu- 
ring Mr. Hows; the proprietor and discoverer, as our guide, we walked 
over to the Cave: Arriving there from the hill, at the foot of which 
the entrance is situated, we took a view of the beautiful valley of the 
Schoharie, stretching out in green undulating fields, belted by the silver 
creek flowing through the midst, and bounded by a lofty range of ever- 
green hills. Then descending, we made our grand entrée into Hades. 
Lighting our lamps, and slipping into the capacious cave-dresses pro- 
vided for the occasion, we commenced our descent, our guide taking 
the lead. 

The passage for some distance is sufficiently high to enable a person 
to walk erect, or sometimes with a slight stooping. The whole body 
and vault of the cave is composed of lime-stone, through which water 
is constantly exuding by drops, forming the stalactites and stalagmites. 
There are many rooms and side-passages, some of the principal of 
which we will mention. 

WasuineTon’s Hall is the first we enter from the main passage ; so 
named from the circumstance of the different stalactites resembling a 
human figure, enveloped in a toga, a collossal epaulette, and a spread 
eagle. The stalactites in this room are various and fantastic. Pro- 
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ceeding thence, we arrive at ‘ The Lake,’ two or three rods wide, and 
ten feet deep. We crossed this lake by means of a boat. 

The next room is * Musical Hall,’ in which apartment we ascended 
the rocky stage, and gave forth divers speeches and songs. So sono- 
rous was the place, that although delivered without exertion, and in very 
melodious and natural voices, they sounded like the powerful shout- 
ings of a mighty multitude! And as we listened to the receding echoes 
reverberating through the halls and passages, and gradually dying 
away like the low mutterings of distant thunder, the effect was grand 
in the extreme. In this room is a large stalactite depending from the 
vaulted roof, in shape somewhat like a harp, which on being struck 
emits different notes, of agreeable ringing tones. 

A little farther on we came to the ‘ Rocky Mountains,’ which ex- 
tend for a mile or more, and consist of piles on piles of huge rocks, 
rising sometimes to the height of two or three hundred feet ; then sink- 
ing, with broken and precipitous descent, to the same distance. The 
passage over was somewhat difficult. At one time we were swinging 
around an immense stalagmite, obstructing the path, with nothing but 
a few small niches to cling to, and a well of unfathomable depth below; 
at another, cautiously creeping on the narrow way along the fearful 
brink of a yawning chasm, over which, while peering with starting 
eyes into the awful profundity below, our feeble tapers almost swal- 
lowed up in darkness, and scarcely serving to render that darkness 
visible, were reduced to the appearance of microscopic sparks! We 
shuddered at the thought that one false step would snuff the candle of 
our existence in a very summary manner : 


‘THERE, under ebon shades and low-brow’d rocks, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wing,’ 


the most insensible could hardly fail to be moved, much less persons of 
such known susceptibility as ourselves. For a moment we lingered ; 
and our hearts were still and subdued within us ; the height, the depth, 
the universal stillness that reigned around, all combined to inspire us 
with feelings of the highest awe and sublimity. 

Passing the Mountains, we came to a very narrow passage, where 
we ‘snaked’ along for the distance of six or eight rods, when the ‘area 
of freedom’ was enlarged, and we reached the ‘Winding Way,’ a beau- 
tifully-regular passage, of a serpentine form, four or five feet in width, 
eight or ten high, and about a mile in extent. The ceiling is arched, 
and the bottom smooth and even. 

We emerged from this into ‘ The Rotunda,’ the largest room yet dis- 
covered in the Cave. Thirty or forty feet in diameter, it rises upward 
to an invisible height. A rocket has been shot up to the amazing dis- 
tance of five hundred feet. A pistol discharged here produced a stun- 
ning, deafening noise, like the roar of a heavy piece of ordnance. 
The Rotunda is about six and a half miles from the entrance; and 
visitors are usually taken no farther, as the passage beyond is rather 
difficult, and generally covered with water; but as this was the first 
time it had been entered this spring, we explored farther, and found 
that the water had entirely disappeared, Being apprehensive that our 
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oil would come to an untimely end, we turned about and retraced our 
way back to the ‘ regions of day.’ 

About a mile from the entrance, through a fissure in the side of the 
rocks, may be seen a portion of a mighty cataract, giving the name to 
the cave, which comes rushing down with a powerful noise, equalled 
only by Niagara’s thunder. Neither its height nor breadth has ever 
been ascertained ; and no passage leading to that quarter has yet been 
discovered. 

Along the summit of the walls and ceilings of the cave, thousands 
of bats cling in clusters, as silent and motionless as the little brown 
stalactites they resemble ; but their twisting and squirming, and the 
faint squeak they uttered on the application of heat from our lamps, 
showed them to be possessed of fine feelings and exquisite sensibili- 
ties. Here they lived and died, where 


‘Morn came and went: and came, but brought no day :’ 


nevertheless, these bats have the nicest discrimination between day- 
light and dark night ; for, according to our guide, in whom the utmost 
confidence may be placed, no sooner are the sombre shades of twilight 
diffused over the face of nature in the outer world, than leaving their 
tenacious hold, they roam and flit about on dusky wing, through the 
desolate halls and intricate passages around. 

We reached the entrance as the rays of the setting sun were gleam- 
ing through the chinks of the doors. Dazzled and blinded by the sud- 
den transition from subterranean darkness to the glare of sunlight, we 
emerged from the cave. After partaking of a substantial supper at 
the ‘ hostelrie’ of our guide, we started homeward, amply rewarded by 
the wonders we had witnessed, and the kind attentions of the worthy 
proprietor. 

Since our visit, we have been informed that a new tavern is in pro- 
gress of erection, immediately over the mouth of the cave, making it 
serve the useful purpose of a cellar; also a railroad and car, drawn 
by a miniature pony, running from the entrance to the lake; with 
many other improvements which have been constructed, making it 
perfectly safe and convenient to visit this wonderful Jusus nature. 

The geological specimens in this cave are very numerous and inte- 
resting, and in themselves would form a rich and valuable cabinet for 
the lover of Geology. 


FROM BACCHYLIDES. 


Peace blessings manifold to man doth bear, 
Wealth, and of song the honied blossoms rare : 
On Deedal altars also to the skies’ 
Inhabitants, she burns in yellow flames 
The fat of well-fleeced sheep and oxen’s thighs ; 
The village youth then play their rustic games 
With pipe and dance and song ; while spiders weave 
Their gossamer webs in idle chield and greave, 
The sword and spear are thrown neglected by, 
Sleep, soother of the heart, no more doth fly 
The eyelids, frighted by the trumpet’s cry. 
In populous streets fast flows the festal wine, 
And hymns are sung at Eros’ golden shrine. 
VOL. XXVI. 45 
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Mary, when thou wert a virgin, 
Ere the first, the fatal sin 

Stole into thy bosom’s chamber, 
Leading six companions in; 

Ere those eyes had wept an error, ) 
What thy beauty must have been! 


il. 


Ere those lips had paled their crimson, 
Quivering with the soul’s despair, 
Ere the smile they wore had withered 

In thine agony of prayer, 
Or, instead of pearls, the tear-drops 
Gleamed amid thy streaming hair. 


Itt. 


While, in ignorance of evil, } 
Still thy heart serenely dreamed, 

And the morning light of girlhood 
On thy cheeks’ young garden beamed, 

Where th’ abundant rose was blushing, 
Not of earth couldst thou have seemed. 


Iv. 


When thy frailty fell upon thee, 
Lovely wert thou, even then; 

Shame itself could scarce disarm thee 
Of the charms that vanquished men: 

Which of Salem’s purest daughters 
Match’d the sullied MaGDALEN ? 


Vv. 


But thy MastTeEr’s eye beheld thee, 
Foul and all unworthy heav’n ; 

Pitied, pardoned, purged thy spirit 
Of its black, pernicious leaven ; 

Drove the devils from out the temple, 
All the dark, the guilty seven. 


vi 


Oh! the beauty of repentance ! 
Mary, ten-fold fairer now 

Art thou with dishevelled tresses, 
And that anguish on thy brow; 

Ah! might every sinful sister 
Grow in beauty, e’en as thou! 


Boston, ( Mass.,) September, 1845. 


hina aoc 
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Tue True Granpeur oF NaTIoNs: AN ORATION, delivered before the Authorities of the City of 
Boston, July 4, 1845. By CuHartes SuMNER. pp. 104. Boston: Witt1am D. TicKNoR AND 
CoMPANY. 

WE have read and re-read this elaborate and well-reasoned address. Its arguments are 
unequivocal, and are fortified by illustrations various, numerous and forceful; and its 
manner is earnest and convincing. Mr. Sumner blinks no portion of the great question 
which he has in hand, but speaks forth fearlessly against the law of force,and in favor of 
the rule of love and the sway of peace. He beholds in war ‘a mode of determining jus- 
tice between nations, having its origin in an appeal, not to the moral and intellectual part 
of man’s nature, distinguishing him from the brutes, but to that low part of his nature 
which he has in common with the beasts ;’ he contemplates its infinite miseries to the hu- 
man race; weighs its sufficiency as a mode of determining justice between nations, and 
deduces the fact that it is a ‘rude appeal to force, or a gigantic game of chance, in which 
Gop’s children are profanely dealt with as a pack of cards.’ He next considers the various 
prejudices by which war is sustained, founded on a false belief in its necessity; on the 
practice of nations, past and present; on the infidelity of the Christian church ; on a false 
conception of honor; on an exaggerated idea of the duties of patriotism; and lastly, that 
monster prejudice ‘which draws its vampyre life from the vast preparations in time of 
peace for war;’ dwelling at the last stage upon the thriftless, irrational and unchristian 
character of these preparations, and catching a vision of the exalted good that will be 
achieved when our country, learning wisdom, shal! aim at the trae grandeur of peace. 

We find copied in our note-book, several years ago, an estimate, from what purports to be 
correct data, of the number of human beings killed in battle within the last two hundred 
years: namely, ‘ Europe, eight millions; the savage tribes in both hemispheres, sixteen 
millions ; and Asia, ten millions; making an abhorrent result of twenty-six millions of young 
men slain in war, within the last two centuries,’ Here the estimate stops; but the deaths 
from famine and pestilence ensuing, as a concatenated consequence, can scarcely be esti- 
mated at a less number. We have then a terrible total of more than fifty millions of lives, 
which have been sacrificed within the last two centuries to the customs of war. Nearly 
ten millions of this number are the tithe of human decimation in the short lapse of one 
generation. The causes of these wars stand on record. Who knows or cares at all about 
the importance or justice of the origin of quarrels so horribly disastrous in their conse- 
quences? Three quarters of them, when past, and viewed in retrospect by those who origi- 
nated them, must have appeared as trivial as the quarrels between bacchanalians, com- 
menced in the flow of wine, and forgotten amidst the confused images of the following 
morning. Would that the guilty authors could have seen them in anticipation, as we see 
them in the retrospect! The feeling heart recoils from the revolting calculation, how many 
pleasures were arrested, how many hopes blasted, how many noble minds extinguished, for 
all the purposes of this visible diurnal sphere, by this immense tithe of life. Who will be 
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hardy enough to compute the mighty sum of the utility resulting from the corporeal and 

mental labor of ten millions, the strength and promise of the age? Each individual might 
have released at least two persons from the necessity of physical labor, and have enabled 
them to devote their lives to mental exertion. We have lost then the study,:invention and 
thought of twenty millions of minds, that might have borne directly upon human improve- 

ment. How many towns, schools and seminaries could have been founded in the desert ; 
how many millions of minds might have been trained to the highest point of attainment! 
Of the slain themselves,the nerve and sinew of the time, a very great number would have 
been able to add much to the intellectual capital of the age. But even had they lived out 
their generation in the same ignorance and degradation which qualified them to become fit 
subjects to be dragged to the high places of the field, they might at least have dismissed 
twenty millions from servile labor to pursuits simply intellectual. The world has lost, and 
Jost forever, all that they would have achieved with their hands and their minds. They 
were men, young men; were, or would have been, fathers ; and sustained all the relations 
that render life dear to us. They were just as susceptible of pleasure and pain, and had 
the same impulses, and the same right to pursue the one and avoid the other, with those who 
put their flesh and blood at a lower rate than their own ‘revenge, or whim of imagined 
honor. ‘Truly, says our great poet Bryant: 


* Too long at clash of arms, amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the earth hath stood aghast.’ 


We could not help regretting, while reading Mr. SumNEn’s able treatise, that among his 
numerous apposite illustrative quotations he had not at hand the means of including one 
or two passages from a series of articles on war, written some twelve years ago for these 
pages by the eloquent and lamented Timotuy Fiinr. We cannot resist the inclination 


to close this notice with a vivid picture of a battle and battle-field, and the ‘ compensations 
of war,’ taken from one of the articles in question : 


‘ AFTER many gorgeous scenes, in which princes have conferred honors and swords upon comman- 
ders, who are to go forth and fight manfully for their country and king; after beauty and innocence 
strange infatuation ! have smiled upon the future murderers, and with their white hands have waived 
them on to their bloody purpose ; the terrible pageant — externally all glitter, pomp, and circum- 
stance, and within, all hunger, disease, corruption, and misery — marches, with its squadrons and 
divisions, its cavalry and artillery, banners displayed, pennons streaming, and martial music resound- 
ing; and as the squadrons move on in their regular and serried ranks, the admiring multitude from 
city, village and field, gaze with quickened pulses and throbbing bosoms, and say, as the host moves 
by, ‘ This is glorious war !’ 

‘The grand army, plundering alike friend and enemy on its passage, has finally passed the broad 
stream or mountain range, or frith of the sea, that separates their country from that of their foe. 
Long columns of smoke stream up from their line of march, indicating that villages are burned and 
fields trampled in the dust; that unoffending peasants, who know nothing about the causes of the in- 
vasion, contribute their last blanket and loaf; it may be are harnessed to the artillery, to drag for- 
ward the cannon to fire upon their kindred and countrymen. Their wives and daughters are violated 
under their eye; and their fathers and mothers and helpless infants, are left to die of destitution and 
despair; or they are forced away prisoners of war. These are the exploits which have been conse- 
crated with fasting and prayer! : 

‘In the progress of march, a district of country many leagues in extent has been desolated with 
fire and blood. Before them, are green fields and populous villages, and a country bright and beau- 
tiful, with all the cheerfulness of cultivation and life. Behind, are desolation and silence ! Their foe 
has been preparing to meet them ; and now hundreds of thousands of soldiers, waiting an appointed 
signal to murder each other, are separated only by a narrow interval, which the desolation of war has 
not yet touched. We are told that it often happeus in such cases that the sentinels of the opposing 
armies, the night before battle, meet, interchange salutations and mutual kind offices, but a few hours 
before they are called out to cut each other's throats. In what strong relief do such facts present the 
guilt of those merciless rulers, who thus convert men formed to love and help each other, into deadly 

enemies! 

‘The signal is given to go forth to the terrible work. Forthwith the explosion of artillery, in long- 
repeated and terrible bursts, is heard. Squadrons of cavalry thunder over the plain. Steel clangs 
with steel in the desperate conflict of life for life. In the midst of smoke, darkness and the ieleenad 
din of all that is astounding in the last fierce efforts of human nature, wrought up to the infuriated 
recklessness of revenge and despair, the combatants feel a strange unconcern and indifference to life ; 
u madness like that which arrack and opium give to the desperate Malay ; which they feel in no other 
position; an indifference which renders them careless to consequences, and causes them, with an un- 
blenching eye, to note the streaming carnage, and hear without feeling, the wild wail of death-groans 
sround them. Fora moment the central arena is a melée of infantry and cavalry, in wild confusion, 
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in which the clang of sabres is heard, over the fierce shouts and cries of agony. The veteran merce- 
nary, trained to coolness even ir this horrid scene, watches with eye and hand and braced muscle, the 
moment to thrust home his steel to his opponent’s bosom; happy, if, while intent on that issue, an un- 
watched foe seize not the unguarded moment, and vital space, and give him the death blow he was me- 
ditating for another. Some of the fallen wretches are uttering loud cries for water. Others implore 
the passing (friend or foe to finish their agony. Over the bodies of the wounded trample the cavalry at 
the height of their speed. The grinding wheels of the artillery plough other half-expiring victims deep 
in the soil. Others, still breathing, still supplicating mercy, are thrown beneath masses of the dead, 
into the fosse, to make a bridge of bodies. On this point of fierce conflict a park of artiilery is finally 
brought to bear; and the victors and vanquished, and the untouched warriors in the thickest of the fight, 
are promiscuousiy swept away in columns. The loud hurrah of the conquering assailants, pursuing 
their foe, is replaced by the low and expiring moans of the dying. Such isa battle. Forty thousand 
young and vigorous men lie dead, or dying, in the field. Thousands of war-horses are scattered in con- 
fusion among them. Greedy and heartless plunderers, the vampires of battle, are gathering up the 
wrecks, stripping the dead, and giving the last fatal thrust to the wounded; while,intermixed among 
them, are friends, relatives, children, parents, wives, searching and yet fearing to find, among the 
fallen, those dear to them aslife. Such is the central point of the picture; and burning towns, and a 
smoking and desolated country, in all the visible distance, fill the back ground! Extravagant, and ab- 
horrent, and out of nature as this spectacle may seem, it has been presented, with the reality of hor- 
rors a hundred fold more revolting, in every period of history, and in the fairest portions of every 
civilized country. 

‘The battle, however, is past; a battle fiercely contested from the rising to the setting sun of a 
summer’s day. What heart would not sicken at the horrid spectacle! What :uler, whose nature 
Was not waxing fiendish, would not pause before he yielded any contribution of influence to produce 
a scene thus abhorrent and accursed in the sight of Gop and meu! My heart bleeds at the sight! 
for all these fallen were my brethren; with nerves as susceptible, hopes and fears as intense, as my 
own; and they had equal claims to continue to caress their children, behold the bright sun, and exult 
in feeling life, and admiring Gov’s beautiful creation. I look abroad where yesterday there were so 
many thousands of men, with hearts beating warm, so many villages, groves, farm-houses, peasants, 
birds singing in the branches, and the hope of harvest waving in the breeze. It now presents smoul- 
dering ruins, a soil polluted with blood and covered with corses; a picture all loathsomeness and hor- 
ror. The scent of carnage has already allured the birds of prey, and they are sailing above this 
scene of humav madness and depravity, presenting at least one of Coustn’s vaunted ‘ compensations’ 
of the honors of war; a gale, which has brought the vultures a gratuitous feast. 

‘Were | to follow the letters and messengers to forty thousand dwellings, announcing to mothers, 
fathers, brothers, sisters, widows, orphans, the names of the slain; were I to attempt to delineate the 
general result of sweeping disease in all the immediate vicinity of the battle; and of individual 
poverty, helplessness and despair, blasting the bereaved cottages, (for most of the fallen were dwel- 
lers in humble cabins,) the picture of misery would be too vast and indistinct to produce a clear per- 
ception of the result. Life-blood poured out as water may haveswollen to a river, without presenting 
the eye and the heart with distinct conceptions of the amount of misery which has been caused in 


consequence,’ 
We return for a moment to Mr. Sumner’s address, to express a hope that it may find a 
wide diffusion, and that its wise counsels and pregnant admonitions may not be lost upon 


those whom they most concern, but that they may be ‘ treasured up in good and honest 
hearts.’ 


Essays or Evita. By Cuartes Lamp. 


! In two volumes of WILEY AND Putnam's ‘Library of 
Choice Reading.’ 


Ir is quite too late in the day to praise the exquisite productions of Lams ; yet we'shall ask 
the reader to remember these sentences of the lamented ‘ OLLAPop,’ in speaking of his death : 
‘Perfect creator of rich conceits, charming architect of periods, what an essayist was he! 
How shrewd in observation ; how discriminative of the burlesque ; how quaint yet melo- 


dious in diction — in expression how varied! Who ever rose from his pages without brighter 


thoughts and softer feelings? How fine a scholar, too, was he! None of your plodding 


quoters of Greek and Latin, with sentences longer than the longest Alexandrine, and a 


style rougher than the wave by Charybdis, but clear as the sky of May, and smooth as the 


sussurations of a stream in Eden. His mind was exquisitely gentle. His pen was imbued 


with the humor of a CRurksHANK, yet he was no carricaturist, and never distorted. He 


never outraged probability in the pursuit of his bent; he travelled not out of -his path for 
humor ; it dropped like running water from his pen. 


In happy words and forms of speech, 
he was lord of the ascendant. 


He threw the lustre of his serene and goodly mind over 
every object ; he trailed the flowery vines of poetry along the formal walks of prose, until 
the scene brightened like a garden to the vision, and the air was redolent of celestial odors. 


When will his place be filled again? What hand may renew the leaves of ‘ Exra,’ fresher 
than those of Spring?’ 


Se reel Dan a aie ? 
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Sriasues At Lire witH A Free Broap-AXE: or UnctE Hopson AND J. By Pascat Jones. 
In one volume. pp. 268. New-York: D. APPLETON AND ComMPANY. 


WE are both delighted and vexed with the very clever author of this handsome volume ; 
delighted, because in numerous instances he evinces the possession of rare powers of ob- 
servation ; abundant humor; appreciation of nature, inanimate and human; deep feeling, 
and a pathos natural and touching ; and vered, because he is at the same time careless in 
the introduction of talkeries, incidents, and scenes, which seem lugged into the volume, 
and are certainly extravagant, irrelevant, and altogether over-written. But we have on 
the whole been so well pleased with the wit, the good sense, and the pathos of the volume, 
that we will suffer our readers to find for themselves the faults we have hinted at, while 
we proceed — quite at random, and with no purpose of writing a review of the book — to 
call their attention to a few of the many passages which we pencilled as we read. Pre- 
mising that our author, after having passed through the various phases of childhood, youth, 
and cottage life in New-England, is about starting on a tour of wooden-ware peddling, we 
take leave to ask if the following, written at the age twenty-four, is not ‘ pretty good ?” 
It strikes us as a forcible exemplification of the experience of those who have, as BYRON 
says, ‘in deeds, not years, pierced the depths of life:’ 


‘Twenty, I am convinced, is man’s ‘ grand climacteric ;’ though it may vary a year or two, in 
some, owing to difference of temperament and circumstances. Previously, he seeks not amusement 
or pleasure; it comes unsought, he imbibes it at every pore; it goes unvalued, like the air he 
breathes. Life to him is a grand market fair, where he thinks he may gaze and feast himself for- 
ever, without the least symptom of cloying. He laughs at every thing and still easier at nothing, 
and he knows every thing, because he knows nothing. Before twenty, he is a butterfly, sporting and 
dashing hither and thither, caring for nothing; after twenty, he speedily settles into a grub, having 
no thought except to evade the intrusive feelers of his inquisitive fellows. Before twenty, he boasts 
of his friends; after twenty, he plots how he shall cut most of them with the least possible offence. 
Before twenty, if cares, doubts, troubles call upon him, they only look in at the window; a word 
drives them away. After twenty, he begins to cant and croak, with megrimical countenance, about 
the trials, vexatious and disappointments of this ‘ sublunary sphere ;’ and he soiaces himself and his 
neighbors with this dulcet music, till he finds by happy experience that they are afl croaking, and 
that every man thinks himself of all men most miserable. Learning at length that the lot of man 
is to endure, and that complaint is contemptible from its very universality, he perhaps sets up for a 
hero, and says nothing. Before twenty, he hates old books, old cheese, old ladies, didactics, stutis- 
tics, details. He wants short jokes, short lessons, short stories, the shortest paragraphs in the news- 
papers. After twenty, he reads long essays on morals and in metuphysics ; he heaves his lead into 
those depths where no man has as yet found bottom. Though he be neither merchant nor politician, 
he reads labyrinthine speeches about tariffs and banks; he can compare prices-current from week to 
week ; he is interested in the ‘ high price of putty ;’ he inquires the reason of the present scarcity of 
No. 1 mackerel; he even marvels why lead is heavy, and iron firm, and diapers much wanted; and 
there are times when a column of advertisements in last month's newspaper affords him copious 
food for meditation inemergency. Before twenty, he lives upon the present, because it contains his 
whole future. His view of the future is telescopically clear; it is not merely hopeful ; hope implies 
uncertainty; he is a firm believer ia his own brilliant fortunes; he will keep his eye on the little 
section of blue sky in his horizon, even after the tornado has descended and the lightnings are flash- 
ing and the thunders pealing around him. After twenty, his faith becomes diluted with doubt; it 
dwindles into hope ; he begins to live upon the dim future. As Noau looked out for the tops of the 
mountains, as the long absent mariner strains his eye toward his distant home, so he looks ahead 
for the port of happiness, where he may let go his anchor; and though oceans must still be traver- 
sed, and many a solitary night-watch kept, yet if he obtain a glimpse of something, any thing, though 
it be but the peak of a frowning iceberg, or the merest cloud-speck, he cries out ‘ Land ko!’ for 
his mind is filled with images of dry land, green pastures and still waters. In short, as soon as the 
animal begins to be a man, Old Age commences his attack. That hated demon consists not so much 
in gray hairs, bald-heads and wrinkles, as in old feelings. What the world calls old age, cannot be 
more dreadful than the first approaches toward it, for use always deadens the sensibilities. At forty, 
fifty, sixty, man has learned to bear the ills of life, as the practised soldier has learned to trample on 
the bleeding corpses of his comrades and wade through the rivers of their blood as easily as he once 
crossed the brook which rippled near his father’s cottage. The vast majority of suicides of sane 
people are committed by those who have just passed the gate between youth and old age, and to 
whom the first view of life was too shocking for endurance when divested of the holiday hues of 
youthful fancy. Excepting the outward and visible marks of old age, man is as old at thirty as he 
ever will be; for the weakness of sight and hearing, the trembling, the palsy of the limbs, is Jittle in 
comparison with the palsy of the heart; and by thirty, every sensibility of man’s nature has been 
touched to the quick, and the rest is but vain repetition ; fresh triais can only harden.’ 


Answer, ye elderly individuals, is there not a good deal of truth in the foregoing ? 
The love-story, interwoven in the narrative before us, is very unequal in its execution. 
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Although the theme is ever new to some minds, yet it will not, even to such, be found of 
any great interest, in portions of the story. It is but just, however, to say, that in other 
‘unfoldings of the tale’ there will be found much that will contribute to the pleasurable 
excitement of the reader. The following extract will afford an idea of our author’s dia- 
logue-style, as well as an illustration of New-England acquisitiveness : 


‘ ‘How d’yedo, Mr. Jones. Take a seat, Sir, and set down to the table. Got a pretty good cup 
of coffee for you; strained coffee; we strain it altogether now, though I like it better the old way ; 
so much easier like.’ 

‘*T can swallow it very easily either way, ma’am.’ 

‘*O, I mean its easier to make. How did you leave your mother? Has she got over that touch 
of rheumatiz yet?’ 

‘* Yes, ma'am, two or three years ago.’ 

** You don’t say! did she indeed? Well, I was jest a-going to say that I’ve got a resate, that will 
cure the rheumatiz in no time, and I’ll jest read it to you, and youcan tell her I said that I’d used 
it for my old man and me, and find its jest the thing.’ 

* After adjusting her iron spectacles, and fumbling awhile in her pocket, she produced a paper, 
which she proceeded to read as I devoured the good things before me :’ 

‘* Take one ounce of catnip, quarter of an ounce of saxafax, half an ounce of pennyrial, two 
potato parings, a quart of vinegar, pint of molasses, one gill of skimmilk, and bile ’em half an hour 
over a slow fire; then rub the limbs with a flannel cloth dipped in the liquor, and drink a tumbler 
full of the same in the mornin’ and before goin’ to bed.’ 

‘*O!’ said I, ‘that must be the medicine I read of in the papers; to be taken ezternally, intern- 
ally, and eternally.’ 


**Q! I did’nt ask you how vour sister was. When is Susan a-going to be married ?’ 
** Really, I can’t say, ma’am,’ ‘not at present.’ 
‘* Well, Bill Carter, they say, is a healthy, nice young man; my Tabitha went with him to the 


academy in Bumbury. Ain’t Sarah going to be married too? I hearn tell she was engaged to a 
doctor in Hartford.” 


‘¢] haven't heard of it, ma’am.’ 

‘*Well, that ’ere’s strange ; every body has hearn on it here. Well, she’s a nice gal and she 
ought to be married; but the best gals don’t get married first now-a-days, as they used to in my 
time; J was married when I was sixteen; but the young men have lost their taste; but then I 
know that what’s one man’s meat is another man’s pison; and beside, it aint every man’s nose 
that will make a good shoe-horn, that I know.’ 

‘*Do you suppose, ma’am, that that is on account of the less cartilaginous character of the nasal 
composition in some men?’ 

‘*What say, Sir? 

‘* Do you think, ma’am, that the reason of the fact which you state, is that the nose of some men 
is softer than others, or does the objection lie in the shape of the olfactory organ? Is it on account 
of mal-formation ?” 

‘Well, Mr. Jones, you’ve been to college, and I suppose you ’re trying to show off your larnin’ ; 
any way, I cant understand you, and don’t want to; J don’t talk nothing but English. What on 
airth you got old Hobson’s cart for? You ain’t going a peddling, be ye? Our gals thought it was 
a pedler coming, sure enough, when you druv up.” 

‘*1’m going on a mission, ma’am, to the heathen in New-Hampshire.” 

‘«T’o the heathing in New-Hampshire! Ludiful sakes! La, Mr. Jones, there ain’t no heathings 
in New-Hampshire, though, is there, poor critters? Well, why don’t you take your wife along? 
You are married, ain't ye?” 

‘* Sorry to say I am not, ma’am.” 

‘¢Ain’t ye, though? Well they said you was going to be married as soon as you got through col- 
lege, to some gal away off somewheres; but I always said you would marry Ellen Hobson at last, 
if she is your cousin: I see how the pot was a-bilin’.’ 


Who is ‘Mr. Nonrirt,’ the poet?) We suspect we have more than once encountered 
himself or his counterpart. The hesitancy, the self-interruptions, the miscellaneous com- 


parisons, in the subjoined passage, will remind some of our metropolitan readers of certain 
verbal criticisms which they may sometimes have heard : 


‘THERE was a richness about his verse—a—ur—a fulness—~a gushing —ur—harmony, that 
convinced you there was no straining, no stretching, as it were, after poetical imagery and diction, 
but that all was the natural, unmeasured poetry of the heart. There was such a gigantic combina- 
tion of the —ur— Mr_TonIaN sublimity and the SHAKSPEAREAN majesty, and a—ur—the Goip- 
SMITHIAN pathos and the BuRNSIAN tenderness, with the — ur— Scorrran vivacity and BryANTIAN 
converse with nature, without any of the ByRonIAN — ur — misanthropy and dissipation, and a 
BaRRETIAN depth of thought without — ur — the luscious voluptuosity, so to speak, of Moors, and 
a — ur — philosophic simplicity of WorpswortH without his—ur— mysticism, or fog-aciousness, 
if we may coin a word, added to a—brilliant polish of RoGers and sprightly scintillations of Wr- 
son and Wits — beside the —ur—vigor of HaLLEck and beauty of CLark, and moral comical- 
ity, as it were, of Hoop, that it all—ur—and I might add the classicality of LonGFELLOow, while I 
should fai] to display the entire extent of my reading if I should omit the mingled genius and un- 
accountable neglectedness of the lamented FatrF1ELD, and the whole double-compounded and 
super-surmounted by such a kind of a—sort of a — canvass-like graphicality and daguerreotypically 
corpse-like vividness, and, such an electro-magnetic rapidity and genuine galvanic-bathos peculiarly 
his own, that its tendency was decidedly and rapidly elevating.’ 
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We saw, no longer ago than yesierday, on the Third Avenue, an unhappy gentleman 
churning in his saddle, on the back of a high-prancing charger, who, if he takes the 
KNICKERBOCKER, will appreciate the annexed ‘ horse-du-combat :’ 


‘I rore Sorrel from his breakfast, and mounted. Sorrel was a fast trotter, and therefore was very 
hard under the saddle; and that rascal Tom had taught him such a habit of starting off at the ut- 
most poasible speed, that as soon as I was mounted, he seemed to fancy himself racing with some 
phantom Flying-Dutchman of horse-flesh, for he leaped like a fox-hunter at the tally-ho, and in spite 
of all my choked and strugglivg * whu— u— u—o’s,’ and my convulsive tugs at the bridle with one 
hand, while [ held on to the pommel of the saddle with the other, he continued to stretch out his 
neck farther, to spread his legs wider, and to jounce me higher and higher, till when he turned into 
PoTeE.u’s shed, in Dickson, which he did in about half an hour, of his own accord, my stirrups were 
rattling about my legs, my hat resting on the bridge of my nose, my liver and lights jounced up into 
the till of my chest, and every whisper of breath choked out of my body. And yet will it be be- 
lieved, that horse evidently supposed that he had been all the while acting in strictest accordance 
with my wishes! He iooked at me with a sort of self-complacency and pride, as | dismounted, as if 
he had really dove a handsome thing, and as if he desired me to take out my watch, and see how 
long he had been about it! And then he threw into his countenance a begging expression, which 
said, ‘ oats,’ as plainly as a horse ever spoke in his life. Oats, indeed! and in reward too, for a 
worse than Gilpinic thumping. Little did he imagine the bitter grudge ‘in my heart’s hot cells 


”? 


shut up! 


Let it not be inferred, from the tendency of the foregoing extracts, that the work 
whence they are taken is altogether of the light character which they may seem to indi- 
cate. There is, on the contrary, much admirable limning of a directly opposite kind, for 
which we can only regret that we have no space. Witness the closing scene between 
the daughter and the smitten ‘ Uncle’ of the story, with which the volume mainly con- 
cludes. We scarcely remember having read, for many years, any thing more exquisitely 
touching and pathetic. Buy the ‘Slashes at Life with a Free Broad-Axe.’ 


Gowans’ BintiotHeca AMERICANA. A brief Description of New-York, formerly called New 
Netherlands, with the places thereunto adjoining,’ etc. By Danrex DENTON. A new edition, with 
an Introduction, and copious Historical Notes, by Gaprren Furman. pp.57. New-York: W. 
GOWANS. 

Tus exquisitely-printed volume is the first of a ‘ series of works relating to the history, 
literature, biography, antiquities and curiosities of the continent of America ;’ which will 
consist chiefly of faithful reprints from old and scarce works, difficult to be procured in this 
country, and often also of very rare occurrence in Europe. The present quaint history of 
the New- Netherlands is the first printed description, in the English language, of New-York 
and New-Jersey, both states being at that time under one government. Until the importa- 
tion of the volume from which the present edition is printed, but two copies of the work 
were known to exist in the United States. We commend this little volume to the attention 
and encouragement of every New-Yorker. It was written at a period when Albany was 

; 

note on the Hudson, save old Ausopus, which was fortified with block-houses,and contained 

the only church in that region. The ‘ Description’ is greatly esteemed for its accuracy in 

relation to the manners and customs of the colonists and aborigines; and its style is de- 
lightfully quaint and vivid. How characteristic, for example, is this passage of Indian life: 

‘ Their recreations are chiefly foot-ball and cards, at which they will play away all they 

have, excepting a flap to cover their nakedness. They are great loversof strong drink, yet 

do not care for drinking, unless they have enough to make themselves drunk ; and if there 
be so many in their company that there is not sufficient to make them all drunk, they 
usually select so many out of their company, proportionable to the quantity of drink, and 
the rest must be spectators. And if any one chance to be drunk before he hath finisht his 
proportion, (which is ordinarily a quart of brandy, rum, or strong-waters,) the rest will pour 
the rest of his part down his throat.’ The ‘ golden days of Manahatta’ are well indicated 
in these remarks of our author: ‘ Were it not to avoid prolixity, I could say a great deal 
more, and yet say too little, how free are these parts of the world from that pride and ep- 


a mere fortification, surrounded by a line of stockade ; when there was no town of any 
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pression, with their miserable effects, which many, nay almost all parts of the world are 
troubled with, being ignorant of that pomp and bravery which aspiring humors are ser- 
vants to, and striving after almost every where; where a wagon or cart gives as good 
content as a coach ; and a piece of their home-made cloth, better than the finest lawns or 
richest silks: and though their low-roofed houses may seem to shut their doors against 
pride and luxury, yet how do they stand wide open to let charity in and out, either to 
assist each other, or relieve a stranger; and the distance of place from other nations doth 
secure them from the envious frowns of ill-affected neighbors, and the troubles which 
usually arise thence.’ Good metropolitan reader, this was a ‘long time ago!’ It was ‘not 
otherwise’ then ; it is otherwise now. 


Tue AMERICAN VILLAGE; AND OTHER Poems. By CHarLEs W. DENNIsSON. In one volume. 
pp. 140. Boston: Henry W. SKINNER AND COMPANY, 


WE have seen, within the last ten or fifteen years, many poems, some of them elaborate 
effusions, and others brief lyrics, from the pen of the author of the volume before us; and 
we cannot recall one, which had not some touch of human tenderness, some record of 
affection or reminiscence of youth’s early freshness, or which did not point some valuable 
moral, or inculcate a lesson of hope, of happiness, or of goodness. We cannot resist the 
conclusion that Mr. DENNIsoN writes with great facility. We have the evidence of our 
own eyes, indeed, that he is a very rapid versifier. Sitting for scarcely half an hour in our 
quiet sanctum the other evening, he took up his pen and addressed himself to the compo- 
sition of a few lines in honor of the lamented Cotman. The following unrevised stanzas 
were the result of ten minutes’ excogitation : 


Ox! Cotman! when thy soul was wrapped 
In halos of Promethean fire, 

The wings of listening angels flapped 
With wonder, as they tuned thy lyre: 

They never drank such notes before 
As murmured on olian’s strings ; 

Ah! well might seraphs hover o’er, 
And fan its music with their wings ; 

And stoop from each celestial throne, 

To catch and echo every tone. 


Myriads have climbed the heights of Fame ; 
Enwreathed in their immortal glow, 

They toiled to mount the wing of flame 
That upward soars from worlds below ; 

But thou, at one proud bound, didst scale 
The beetling precipice on high, 

And e’er we knew thee in the vale, 
We saw and heard thee from the sky : 

Pouring on earth the rapturous strains 

That roll along seraphic plains. 


But to come back to the handsome volume before us: it contains, beside the pretty pas- 
toral poem with which it opens, many pieces which have already appeared in the journals 
or magazines of the day, and which have been received with general favor. Among them, 
we remember heretofore to have read with pleasure ‘ The Vacant Chair,’ ‘The Sailor,’ 
‘The Dead Child,’ ‘The Dying Missionary,’ etc. Many of the other pieces in the book 
appeared originally in the Knickersocker. The following, from the lines entitled 
‘ Moses Writing in the Wilderness,’ will afford some idea of the blank-verse of our author : 


‘Att chaos was before him. High, and broad, 
And deep as broad, the unformed void appeared ! 
Above, below, around, beyond, no ray 
Gleamed on the darkness that empalled him in. 
Night was not made, nor day ; and Mosgs, clothed 
In unborn glooms, with Inspiration’s eyes; 

Beheld the birth-place of the Universe. 
6 
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He sxw the Spirit of hisGop unfold 

His mighty pinions through the dark expanse. 
The laboring deep formed as Hr swept along, 
The solid mountains lifted up their heads, 

And shook their shaggy tresses from the flood. 
The valleys bent where the live sea rolled down, 
And gave its thickening surges to the plains; 
And they, repelling, piled the ledgy hills. 
Pealing in grandeurthrough the obedient mass, 
Bursting the sepulchres of buried worlds, 

The listening chaos heard the voice of Gop. 


‘O, scene of wonder to the holy man! 
All things that are in earth, and sky, and sea, 
From the Jeviathan that cleaves the deep, 
Tothe least atom in the tiny drop ; 
From the huge mastadon that strides by roods, 
To the moth insect crushed beneath his tread ; 
From the great sun emblazoning the vault, 
To the lone star that twinkles in its ray: 
Moses beheld, and, wondering, wrote for Gop, 
And O, when ADAM started into life, 
When Eve beside him in the garden stood, 
How strange the vision seemed! And when they broke 
The human solitude, and led the note 
That swelled spontaneous from Nature’s voice, 
How did his spirit catch the primal song, 
And join the chorus of the sons of Gop,’ 


Mr. DENISON requires a word or two of caution against the manufacture of illegitimate 
plurals, in which he occasionally indulges. ‘The feeling address of ‘The Husband to his 
Sick Wife’ is marred by this glaring fault.- A ‘ life of weals and woes’ is a vile phrase. 
A ‘ weal cutlet’ is a term of elegance in the comparison. There were one or two other slight 
errors of style, upon which we had intended briefly to animadvert ; but on looking ‘ pro- 
fessionally’ through our marked copy, we were diverted from the manner by the matter of 


the little book, which we commend to the hearts of our readers. 


Harpers’ New MIiscetitany: A Lierary oF STANDARD Books; to be distinguished by their 
superior merit, elegance, permanent value, and cheapness. Number One: WHEWELL’s ‘ Ele- 
ments of Morality and Polity.’ 

WE welcome, with a cordial greeting, this new series of the indefatigable BrotuEers 
Harper. It is to be made up of books which will instruct, rather than those which sim- 
ply amuse, the reader. Of the initial volume, a contemporary remarks, that ‘it has been 
universally received in England as a contribution of rare value to the department of moral 
and political science. It is admirably fitted, not only to be a text-book in colleges and 
academies, which it cannot fail to become, but also to enlighten, guide and instruct the 
public mind, upon some of the most fundamental and important points of thought and 
action.” But beside works of the most substantial merit in this department, we look for 
others equally able and valuable, in other divisions of general knowledge. There are many 
books of popular science, containing the records of Scientific Explorations by various 
foreign governments, in various regions of the earth, which have never yet been reprinted 
in this country, and which contain a vast amount of very valuable information, now en- 
tirely inaccessible. The old English Literature is a vast treasury from which compara- 
tively little has yet been drawn. And in almost every department, in history, biography, 
philosophy, science, etc., there are many works of the highest value which we hope to see 
included in this new collection. ‘The state of the public mind demands a fresh infusion 
from the wisdom of the past. There has never been any period, when the careful and 
diligent study of the best writers in every department, in politics and morals, was more 
required than at the present time. In the writings of Burke, of Mitton, of RaLeicnu, 
Srpney, Mackin osu, Harris, and others of their day, as well as in those of the most 
powerful minds of succeeding times, there is a power of wisdom which we greatly need.’ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ConVERSATIONS WITH Powrks, THE SCULPTOR, IN HIS Stupio aT FLorENcE. — More 
than a score of volumes of this Magazine have been published, since we gave the great 
sculptor PowErRs a Gop-speed on his voyage across the Atlantic, and confidently pre- 
dicted the distinguished honors which awaited him in the classic land whither he went. 
The article to which we refer closed with the subjoined passage : ‘ Mr. Powers will visit 
the North this season, and take off a few heads of citizens, and then go to Italy, with the 
commission of Congress, we trust, for the busts of the Presidents. These he will take time 
for at his leisure, being well aware of the means of improvement to be found there: and 
like Bangs, and Rarsurn, and FLAXxMAN, being so well established, in another respect, as 
to feel no pressing necessity of return. Sir Josaua Reynoups told Fuaxman, when he 
first met him after his marriage, that he was spoiled for an artist. Our sculptor is no be- 
liever in that doctrine. His heart is no ossification. Powers has had his fair share of* 
being jostled about the world ; and it has done him good. Especially has it chipped out, 
as nothing but the chisel of sharp Necessity can do, all the abeyant arrangement of 
faculties which were essential to his success. It is developed now, like one of his own 
noble faces, standing as firmly on the pedestal it was made for, and looking as steadily 
too, as the man in marble, to the niche it is alike fitted to occupy and able to adorn. His 
honors, we predict, will be germane to his labors; and we rejoice, for his country’s sake 
and for his own, in the bright prospect of both which awaits him.”* How completely this 
prediction has been fulfilled, in the short space of eleven years, is well known in both 
hemispheres. Powers holds now the position of the first of living sculptors ; and we are 
informed by those who know him most intimately, that he bears his honors with a mo- 
desty equal to his great genius. We have been kindly favored by our consul at Genoa, 
C. Epwarps LEsTER, Esq., with the following admirable passages from a manuscript volume 
of his, entitled ‘ Conversations with Powers, the Sculptor, in his Studio at Florence.’ How 
these ‘ Conversations’ came to be recorded, is thus explained by Mr. Lester : ‘ To those 
who know Powers, it is quite unnecessary to say, that the idea of making the conversa- 
tions public did not originate with himself. ‘ His character,’ said a Florentine scholar to 
me once, ‘is as chaste as one of his own statues.’ A portion of almost every morning 
for two months I passed in his studio, seeing him make cold marble breathe, and hearing 
him talk ; and nearly every evening for the same period he visited at my lodgings on the 
north bank of the Arno. He would talk about the ‘ Buckeyes’ of Ohio, the hunters and 
squatters of the West, and the dry, droll Yankees; and I would make him talk about the 
Micuae. ANGELOs, the Rapnaets and the THoRWALDSENS; and so we brought these 
great masters into strange company; for curiosity and humor, as well as poverty, have 
something to do in making men acquainted with strange bed-follows. In fact, I could get 
the sculptor to talk about every body and every thing but himself. So I had to resort to a 


* Ses KnioxersocesR, Vol. IV., Number Four. 
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process not unknown at the bar. I put my witness under a cross-examination, and at last 
got out his testimony. I wished to know the history of the man who had left the clock- 
factory on the banks of the Ohio, to go and make statues on the banks of the Arno, and 
I wished the world to know it. Carefully sketching every point I gained, two months at 
last put me in possession of these precious papers.’ After Mr. Lester had re-written the 
manuscript, which he had penned in short-hand, he left it with Mr. Powers. With cha- 
racteristic modesty, he at first, and for some time remonstrated against its publication ; 
but his reluctance being at length overcome by the arguments of his friend, he read over 
the ‘ Conversations’ carefully, with a pencil in his hand, and made all the necessary alte- 
rations ; correcting the transcriber, where his opinions had been mistaken, or errors of fact 
had been recorded. Every line thus traced, Mr. Lester has sacredly regarded. But let 
us keep the reader no longer from the conversations alluded to: 


‘We talk in America much about the glory of our heroes and statesmen, and as Ne- 
sON did, we ‘ expect every man to du his duty.’ But have we, as a people, done our duty 
tothem? It may be answered, that to a certain extent we have, toward the gray-headed 
soldiers of our great revolutionary struggle ; for just before they dropped into their graves, 
we gave them an eleventh-hour pension. We are accused abroad of boasting of our 
country and its institutions, of our statesmen and military chieftains ; and I believe we do 
occasionally indulge in such things; but that is at most only a weakness. One would ex- 
pect, however, on visiting our country, to find some proofs of our sincerity, and he natu- 
rally looks about him for those lavish displays of a country’s pride upon monuments erected 
to the memories of our illustrious dead and their great deeds. Let us go to see the 
monument to WASHINGTON, to FRANKLIN, to ApaMs, to JEFrrrson, to HamMiLton, to 
Patrick Henry ; to Greene, Decatur, LAWRENCE, and all the men who ‘ would not 
give up the ship.’ Not one can be found, if I except the one at Baltimore, which after all 
is not a national testimonial ; and the statue was made by a foreigner, at that: fortunately, 
that is not the work of American genius. After such a survey, the foreigner exclaims, 
in one of our own homely phrases, these people are ‘all talk and no cider.’ With the 
exception of Bunker Hill, I believe not a single American battle-ground is honored by a 
national monument ; and that is not a national structure ; and I have heard it said that it 
was raised in part by the contributions of a foreign danseuse ; but it is the work of Ame- 
rican genius, and in all the world there is not a more beautifully appropriate structure. But 
there are Lexington and Concord, Saratoga and Princeton, Trenton, Yorktown and New- 
Orleans ; and I believe not a monument of gratitude, or even of pride or triumph, is raised 
over the dust of the brave men who sleep under their soil. Indeed it might be doubted if 
such glorious achievements had ever been performed there, were it not for the occasional 
upturning by a plough-share of a brave man’s bones, or the bayonet or bullet that laid him 
low. 

‘Some years ago, I returned to my native state, which 1 had left when a boy, eighteen 
years before. In the mean time, a noble state-house had been erected at Montpelier, of the 
granite of a neighboring hill. I observed two niches in the front portico; and the archi- 
tect told me that the building would not appear complete until they were filled with 
statues ; but he feared that it would be a long time before it would be done. I told him 
I already fancied them filled by her two great heroes, ALLEN and Stark. He told me it 
was just what he wanted, and that he had left them for those two men. ‘If any thing,’ 
said he, ‘can be done in the matter, I will let you know.’ It is now eight years since 
that time, and I have never heard a word from him or any body else on the subject, and 
I doubt if I ever shall. A very laudable effort is now making, not by the government, 
which ought to have done it, but by some generous individaals in America, to erect a 
monument to WasHINGTON, and I hope they will succeed in erecting a monument. But a 
public edifice, such as they propose to call a monument, which would have answered 
their purpose just as well, might have been had without the trouble and expense of build- 
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ing one. I should be sorry to see so great a name as WASHINGTON’S associated in a 
monument with institutions, libraries, rooms for art, debating-societies, etc., all dignified 
by the name of a monument to our great Hero and Father. Almost as soon would I think 
of changing money in a church, or profaning the altars of Gop with traffic, as to convert 
WAsHINGTON’s monument into such a business-like place. Monuments to the Dead should 
never be made the habitations of the Living. They should be resorted to, to teach us how 
to live and how to die, and an eternal Sabbath should be kept around their graves. Let 
some imposing, solemn structure be raised over the dust of WasHINGTON — single in its 
purpose, single in its form. Let it be made of the most durable and massive materials, 
and let it rise as high as a grateful nation can carry it; without spires, or turrets, or 
windows, or any other littlenesses, to disturb the grandeur and solemnity of its design. 
Let it, in a word, be in harmony with the character of the man. 

‘ The most appropriate monument is that which, as far as the nature of such a thing can 
do, illustrates his character. It should be something analogous. If a man of taste, and 
literary pursuits, his tomb should be embellished with ornaments, and all its proportions 
should present a classical appearance. If a military hero, his monument should be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of loftiness, and breathe the soul of daring and of glory,so that his cha- 
racter may be clearly known, without reading the inscription. And such are the richness 
and fertility of the genius of the fine arts,as understood by great artists, that its language 
is even more expressive in the hands of the master than any language in the world. But 
a monument to such a man as WASHINGTON, who is not regarded as a scholar, nor even so 
much a military hero or statesman, as one of those exalted characters that stand far 
above all other men, embracing all that is known to humanity of nobleness, and even some- 
thing we may almost regard as divine ; as one whose counterpart never lived before, nor 
is likely ever to live again. His monument should be as distinct from all others as he was 
from all othermen. A classical monument would not do for him, nor a military monument, 
nor any other peculiar style ; for none of them can reach him. No little thing should be 
introduced in it; no petty parts or decorations: it should be distinct and unbroken, and 
rise in solemn grandeur, a simple mass of vast bulk and height, so that it might be seen 
across a plain, fifty miles off, surmounted by his statue, of such colossal proportions that it 
might be recognized if possible,even at that distance, as the statue of WasuincTon. And 
this would not be so difficult as might at first appear ; for such were his form and general 
proportions, so different from all other men, and so expressive of himself, that the most feeble 
attempt at his likeness never fails to be recognized. His person was as distinct from other 
men as was his character. 

‘ But of what form should his monument be, to express the durability of his fame, and at 
the same time embody and illustrate that solemnity of character so peculiarly his own? 
Before answering this question, we should look for guidance, and inquire what human 
structures have stood the longest, and will probably descend farthest into coming ages ; and 
at the same time, what are the most expressive, and excite the greatest wonder and admi- 
ration in the minds of successive races of men. Are they solemn temples, or sumptuous 
palaces, or lofty towers, or massive obelisks, or solid columns, or colossal statues?’ The 
learned have spent ages in disputing about the site of Babylon with her gorgeous temples, 
and Thebes with her hundred gates. The ruins of Roman structures, reared less than two 
thousand years ago, have long been preserved with sacred veneration ; the temples of 
Greece are mournful heaps; but the Pyramids of Egypt still lift their awful forms over the 
desert. They have watched the rise and fall of a long succession of empires. Human 
knowledge gropes back through dim ages to find the era of their beginning, and still Time 
strives in vain to overwhelm them. The obelisks lie scattered around the desert, or have 
been carried away by distant travellers; and the Memnon lies prostrate in the dust. The 
great cities that once stood on the banks of the Nile are levelled with the ocean of sand 
around them; and almost every vestige of the work of man has passed away in the flow- 

ing tide of ages. But the Pyramids still stand, and still rear themselves, vast and awful as 
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ever; stupendous beacons to the traveller from distant countries ; piercing the clouds, 
where they catch the first blush of morning that flames on their summits, as far as in the 
dawn of their creation ; defying the barbarous hand of the spoiler, the sweeping desola- 
tions of ages. Why were they reared? This question we may answer with certainty ; 
they were raised for monuments. They contained the ashes of the dead ; and a platform 
was left on their tops, we have good reason to infer, to receive colossal statues or figures, 
in illustration of the dead beneath them. This would seem to be certain; for the science 
which built them never would have left them incomplete, without an object. And where 
is there, in the universe, any thing human that is like them, but the character of Wasu- 
INGTON ?— and what monument could we raise so appropriate to the Father of our Coun- 
try? Wassine'on’s fame, we well know, can never die ; it would outlive the Pyramids, 
without a monument, and withouta graven line of eulogy. Buta long line of generations 
is to follow us; and when they come upon the stage for their brief hour in the sweep of 
ages, each one to ask that distant Republic, whose history will then have grown dim, what 
monument of gratitude she left to her glorious Deliverer, let them turn to some pyramidal 
structure, surmounted by a vast statue of WASHING TON, in everlasting bronze : 


‘LIKE some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its base the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’ 


‘ Let us build sucha monument. ‘ Let it,’ in the noble language of WExrsTER, ‘ rise, till 
it meet the sun in his coming! Let the earliest light of the morning gild it, and part- 
ing day linger and play on its summit!” ’ 


ry 


I'nE notes to these ‘Conversations’ by Mr. Lester will form no small part of the at- 
traction of the volume which they will illustrate. Referring tothe remarks of Mr. Powrrs 
in the cpening passage we have given, and especially to a wood-cut which had appeared 
of LawRkENce’s neglected monument in Trinity church-yard, Mr. Lester observes: ‘Can 
it be,’ thought [, ‘that glorious hero sleeps under the ruins of a brick monument, which 
was erected only thirty years ago, and that by his family, when, bad he been the brave cap- 
tain of any other nation in the world, he would have been sleeping under a lofty monu- 
mental pile that would almost defy the ravages of time? What must foreigners think of 
us, I asked ; what must his venerable and childless widuw think of us; and what must we 
think of ourselves, when we look at those mournful ruins? Really, I don’t see what 
reward brave men have in America over cowards ; for it is useless to say that the monu- 
ments of such men are ‘in the hearts of their countrymen ;’ a convenient way of erecting 
monuments, and most particularly cheap, withal ! It is enough to make the cheek of an 
American burn with shame, when he looks on those ruins, and then reads that a private 
subscription is opened to repair it, or erect one worthy of such a chivalric officer. Shame 
on the government that could allow such a monument ever to have been built, and built too 
by the brave man’s own rations, or the dower of his widow! Shame on the government 
that could allow it to tumble to ruins, and suffer such heroism to go a-begging among 
private individuals, to geta shilling here and a sixpence there, to repair an old brick monu- 
ment, or build one little better, over the dust of the hero who prayed his comrades, when 
he could lift his own arm no more for his beloved country, ‘Don’t give up the ship !’’ Equally 
just and forcible are the observations in referenee to the Montpelier state-house, and its 
vacant niches: ‘ During this time, Powers had been struggling on in Italy, getting bread 
for his family by making busts; and it may by a sort of poetical license be said, that while 
those open niches were crying for statues, Powers’ children were erying for bread. Not 
quite so bad, however ; but no thanks to the generosity of any body save private individuals. 
* And yet,’ said PowErs to me one day, ‘ 1 am proud of my native state.’ I think it pro- 
bable too that she is proud of him; for our country has a happy way of maintaining a kind 
ef general pride, at the least possible expense. But with all the men of genius, taste, and 
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high generous feeling, who adorn that state ; with a full treasury, and not a dollar in the 

f or of a debt; with Stark and ALLEN for heroes, and the first sculptor in the world to 
honor them, it is a pity, to say the least, that those niches should be empty.’ The ‘Conver- 
sations’ will form the first volume of a series, by Mr. Lester, under the general title of 
‘Our Artists, Merchants and Statesmen,’ now being stereotyped by the new and highly 
respectable house of Messrs. PAINE AND Burgess, John-street. 


A Nigut-MarE Hauntep Contrisutor. — The following is the melancholy case of 
night-mare, at which we hinted in one of the subsections of the ‘ Gossip’ of our last num- 
ber: ‘I saw it stated,’ says our correspondent, ‘ not long since, in a medical journal, that 
that distressing visitation, T’he Night-mare, could always be traced directly to over-eating, 
and never to any other cause. I, for one, beg leave to dissent from this opinion, for my 
own experience tells me that it is untrue. In my younger days I was often troubled with 
dreams of this nature, although noted as a remarkably spare eater. The most distressing 
visitation of the kind I ever had, I am about to relate; and in order that you may have a 
fair understanding of the whole case, I will commence a little beforehand. I have already 
alluded to the fact of my being a small eater; but on the day preceding this dream I had 
been even more abstemious than usual. It happened to be ‘General Muster,’ or as we call 
it in New-Hampshire, ‘ Training-Day.’ Being a military man, I take great interest in these 
holidays ; and so, after making a hurried dinner on roast mutton, boiled ham, huckleberry 
pudding, and a few apple tarts, I departed for the parade-ground to see the manceuvering 
of the troops. I had been there but a short time, when, feeling a little thirsty, Istepped up 
to a booth and called for a glass of beer. While drinking this, a cake-and-peanut girl, 
with a clean, sweet face, came along, and holding up her basket in a tempting way, stood 
patiently waiting. I did not feel very hungry just then, but nevertheless I purchased a few 
cookies and a pocket full of peanuts, merely as an excuse for looking down into her large 
swimming eyes. I ate my cookies, and then, as every body around me appeared to be eat- 
ing peanuts, I commenced upon mine also, and continued nibbling until they were all gone. 
Having now got my ‘ mouth in taste,’ as the epicures (J call them gluttons) say, and feel- 
ing rather dry again, I stepped into another booth, drank some more beer, and then replen- 
ished my pocket with peanuts. These, with what I had previously purchased, made but 
a quart, and they lasted me, with another cookie or two, until the review was over. Then 
I went home to supper. This meal, in consequence of what I had already eaten, was 
necessarily very light ; it consisted only of a few cups of tea, a slice or two of cold ham, 
a little hot bread, a piece of pound cake, a bit of cheese, and a piece or two of mince pie, 
the crust a little underdone, of which I am very fond. The items above enumerated 
formed, I believe, the sum total of all I had eaten and drank since the morning; except a 
dish of stewed lobster with cold-slaw, and a pint-bottle of brown stout, which | procured 
at a refectory near by, just before bed-time. 

‘Well, Sir, I had n’t been a-bed fifteen minutes, before I was on the training-ground 
again. Every thing there was in the same position as when I left it in the afternoon. 
The snowy-white marquees, with the stars and stripes waving over them, still covered the 
rising ground ; a few paces in front were formed the lengthened lines of citizen troops, 
their burnished guns flashing in the sun-light; while thousands of spectators, from chubby 
infancy to hoary age, crowded around, straining their eyes and necks to get a glimpse of 
the gallant show. I managed to secure for myself a very favorable stand for observation, 
being on a bit of rising ground that commanded a view of the whole field. Here I should 
have been quite contented, and at ease, but for an elbow-neighbor, whose presence soon 
became exceedingly annoying to me. There was nothing very peculiar in his appearance, 
for he was but a short, bow-legged man, in a round jacket, with jolly red cheeks, and a 
sort of triangular nose, that seemed to cock up in derision toward the rim of a crownless 
hat; in short, just such a man as you will always see at a country muster. But there was 
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something very peculiar in his singling me out for a companion from among the thousands 
around him, as well as in the pertinacity with which he stuck close at my side, in spite of 
my ill-concealed aversion, pressing against my legs, nudging me with his elbow when any 
thing pleased him, and occasionally looking in my face with a grin so comical, that, in 
spite of my vexation, and the natural gravity of my character, I more than once laughed hear- 
tily in unison with him. ‘This pleased him, and made him more attentive, and of course 
more annoying than ever. I changed my own position several times, for the purpose of 
getting rid of him. It was a useless manceuvre ; for, seemingly without moving a step 
from his place, he was ever close at my side. At one time it occured to me that the fellow 
might be a pickpocket; but at this suggestion I only laughed in my sleeve, for I felt per- 
fectly safe on that point. At last I began to look upon him with fear, and to have a vague, 
dreamy suspicion (such as often comes to one in sleep) that my neighbor was some evil 
genius, commissioned to lead me into trouble. As soon as this idea mingled in my thoughts, 
his countenance grew hateful to me, and I determined to get rid of him at any rate. In 
order to effect this, I was about making a retreat from the field altogether, when a shout 
from the spectators arrested my attention, and on looking round, I saw them all scamper- 
ing away, and leaping the fence, or crawling through, as if a hail-storm was behind them. 
In an instant, almost, myself and companion were left alone in the field. We now saw the 
cause of this sudden flight. A troop of riderless horses, seemingly lashed into fury, were 
rushing along the lines, and trampling into the ground every thing that lay in their way. 
We happened to be, as it now seemed, a little in advance of the lines, and as the horses 
kept on in a straight course, the greater part passed without disturbing us. Nevertheless, 
we started for the fence on the opposite side, when suddenly a very large black stud broke 
from the line, and made directly toward us. 

‘ Fear now lent us wings, and 1 seemed to be literally flying over the space between our- 
selves and the railing, but without coming a foot nearer to the goal. The horse too was 
galloping at a furious speed, but did not quite overtake us, though he kept close enough to 
shake the ground under us with his heavy tread, while the hot breath of his nostrils fell 
upon our backs like blasts from a furnace. I several times tried to turn out of the way, 
either to the right or the left, in order to balk our pursuer, but was utterly unable to move 
a hair’s breadth from a straight course. After what seemed to me to be an age of the tall- 
est running I ever performed, and all useless, as far as escape from my pursuer was the 
object, a gleam of hope broke upon me. My companion, clumsy as were his legs, by some 
means shot ahead, and the animal, passing me, continued in pursuit of him. It was now 
that I caught a glimpse of what struck me at the instant as the cause of our disastrous po- 
sition. A long trail of white linen was streaming on the wind behind my companion, like 
the lily standard at the stern of a French man-of-war; and it was this undoubtedly that 
had attracted the eye of the old war-horse, and raised his Yankee blood to such a fever 
heat. (I should here mention that all this happened when Old Hickory was President, and 
there was so strong a talk of a brush with France.) Onthey rushed, the vagabond and the 
horse, the former still keeping the lead, while I, instead of being benefitted by this diver- 
sion, seemed all at once glued to the ground, and totally incapable of motion. In this pre- 
dicament, I was a silent, immoveable witness of the race. Under other circumstances, I 
should have enjoyed it well> How that little fellow made his legs spin so, I could n’t im- 
agine. But spin they did, until finally he gained upon his pursuer, reached the fence, with 
a single leap laid himself half way across the top bar, and there, balancing his body, 
rested a moment, while the white banner fluttered uprightly, as if in mockery of his baf- 
fled pursuer. This insulting defiance seemed to gall the high-mettled animal still more, 
and, turning from the vagabond, now beyond his reach, he rushed furiously toward me. 

‘At this moment, notwithstanding my own situation, I was about to give way to an 
almost uncontrollable desire to laugh, at the comical predicament of my companion; but, 
with the consciousness of increased peril, my face instantly assumed its accustomed gra- 
vity, and I prepared to effect, if possible, my ownsretreat. This was no easy matter. Ter- 
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ror, however, gave me supernatural strength, and by a desperate effort I managed to lift 
my feet from the spot where they had been apparently rooted. All farther effort only ena- 
bled me to creep along at a snail’s pace, though this seemed no great matter, for the horse, 
though apparently going at his full speed, was just able to keep close behind without actu- 
ally touching me. I reached the fence, I hardly know how, when on looking through, 1 
saw the crowds of spectators quietly gazing either at or over me, but apparently totally 
unconscious of my dangerous situation. I endeavored, first, to shout for assistance, but the 
sounds died away in my throat, and a rattling, gasping whisper was all that reached even 
my own ear. I then tried to throw up my arms imploringly, but they hung close as if pin- 
ioned to my side, and I could n’t move a finger. I now caught a glimpse among the crowd 
of my quandam companions, but so totally changed in both person and habiliments, that 
my former suspicion of his supernatural character was instantly revived. He was now no 
longer the short, bow-legged rascal, but a tall, slender, fashionable-looking man, with black 
mustaches, long dishevelled hair, and taper fingers covered with a profusion of jewelled 
rings. How I came to recognize him in his new character, is one of the mysteries of 
dream-land ; I can’t explain it. But he it was; and so, presuming upon our late com- 
panionship and joint tribulation, I thought I might venture a silent appeal to his sympa- 
thies. But he stood quietly gazing at something heyond; paying no attention to me; 
though, as I turned my head away despairingly, I thought I saw a meaning smile on his 
countenance, as if saying to himself: ‘ Ah! I see you know me now!’ 

‘I had little time for farther observation, for my enemy, growing impatient at my dila- 
toriness, made several feints at trampling upon me, though why he did not, when I was so 
completely in his power, seemed unaccountable. Perhaps, thought 1, he is only playing, 
like the cat with a mouse, before crushing me beneath his iron hoofs. The next moment, 
without any volition of my own, I found myself on the top of the fence, from which I fell 
down, like a dead weight, on the other side ; when, with a single bound, my tormentor 
cleared the barrier, and was prancing at my heels again. I now lay writhing on the ground, 
expecting every moment to be trampled to death, when I accidentally discovered that one 
of the rails of the fence was partially broken off, leaving a hole about large enough for one 
to crawl through. Mechanically, and with scarcely the hope of escape, I began to work 
my way to the other side ; but at every inch of my progress the bars seemed to close upon 
me, squeezing my body tighter and tighter, until I fancied I heard bone after bone cracking 
in my body. All this time the horse in my rear kept prancing around me, and so close, that 
I felt the wind of every tramp of his devilish hoofs. I had got about half way through, when 
the aperture had become so small, that I could n’t move another hair’s breadth, either way, 
and my breathing grew short and thick, like a dying man’s. In the midst of this agony, 1 
cast my eyes upward, when lo! directly in front of me stood an enormous bul]! This new 
enemy eyed me fiercely for an instant, and then dropping his head, presented — horns. 
With the consciousness of this additional danger hope utterly forsook me ; I felt that I 
could do nothing more but lie down and die; and shutting my eyes, I resigned myself 
to my fate. At that moment! thought of many things. But my foe inthe rear had nointen- 
tion that I should perish in that position, like a toad under a harrow, and so with a single 
kick from his hoof he sent me clear through the fence like a shot. Luckily the blow 
awoke me also, and thus saved me from the horns of my adversary in front. On looking 
at my watch, I found I had been asleep just five minutes. 

‘I have thus given you from recollection my first impressions of this remarkable dream. 
From the nature of the case, the narrative is necessarily disjointed, and apparently of an 
extravagant character. But those who have suffered in a similar manner, can easily be- 
lieve what I have written. Now, what I would ask is, whether this dream, or night-mare, 
can be fairly traced to any imprudence either in the selection or the quantity of my food 
on the day preceding it; or whether it should not rather be referred to some other and a 
widely different cause? I hope some scientific or psychological correspondent will en- 
lighten my ignorance ‘ in the premises.’ 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE OLD Dutcu Cuurcu IN Nassau-STREET. — We are indebted 
to an esteemed correspondent — himself a worthy descendant and representative of the 
good old Dutch fathers who have fallen asleep upon the bosom of the earth, in this glori- 
ous island of Manahatta, leaving behind them a name which the world will ‘ not willingly 
let die’ — for the following feeling and indignant remonstrance against the ‘base uses’ to 
which the ‘ Old Dutch Church’ in Nassau-street has been devoted. Many a staunch 
KNICKERBOCKER Will peruse it with moistened eyes: ‘Standing,’ says our friend, ‘at the 
door of the new post-office, the other day, and noticing the crowds that passed and repassed 
me, with countenances of ‘ busy import,’ and full of the affairs of the world, I could not 
but reftect upon the various incidents connected with the history of that old edifice; which, 
if written, and read by every man, would have inspired feelings akin to veneration for the 
many and interesting associations with which itis connected. Its history is of the past. 
Its present uses cannot consecrate it in the mind of any of us; and as we pass out and in its 
gates, we have not time to recall its former glories or its holy and time-honored claims upon 
our affections. To you, my dear KNICKERBOCKER— who are so jealous of the encroach- 
ments of the commercial vandalism of the day upon the most sacred memorials of our ancient 
city, and whose pages reveal the enthusiastic love of Dutch antiquity which rolls in your 
veins —to you I appeal, to rescue that honored edifice from the oblivion into which it is fast 
sinking! If you have a single drop left of that blood which warmed the heart of your re- 
nowned progenitor, I implore you to awaken it into a proper indignation against the base 
uses to which this consecrated edifice is converted, by that system of modern ‘ improve- 
ment’ which has swept like a sirocco over the ancient city of New-Amsterdam! Think, 
I beseech you, of the glory of your ancestors; of that ancient pride which influenced their 
enthusiasm against the encroachments and demolitions of interlopers, whose steps have 
ever been marked by an entire disregard of the moral consequences of their detestable acts 
of ‘improvement.’ I need not attempt to picture the effects of this system of demolition, 
which has overturned the honored edifices of our ancestors, and converted them into tem- 
ples of Mammon, to the entire demoralization of good old Dutch habits and feelings. I 
have ever honored the prejudices of my ancestors, and equally abjure the irreverent spirit 
of this modern age, which without compunction of conscience, lays a city in ruins, to pro- 
mote its own unhallowed purposes of ‘ convenience.’ 

‘For my own part, I should be recreant to the duty I owe toa long line of honored Dutch 
ancestors, if, in imitation of the vandals around me, I could participate in the congratula- 
tions which are offered to this community at the permanent establishment of the post-office 
in this venerated edifice. I look upon its conversion to secular purposes as a sacrilege and 
desecration, which must be atoned for, by some body, some day or other! In the fervent 
sincerity of their pious hearts did my old Dutch progenitors dedicate this noble edifice to 
the service of Gop. There, in times of trial and adversity, when our country was main- 
taining a fierce contest with a powerful enemy for the establishment of its national inde- 
pendence, the ‘ prayers of the righteous’ were offered up to the throne of Heaven, to crown 
with success the noble efforts of our patriotic people. Who can tell how much of that re- 
ligious feeling which has preserved this nation from the curse of impiety, was nurtured 
within those walls? Doubtless the good seed sown there, in the hearts of many a devout 
believer, has enriched the land with blessings, and laid broad and deep the foundations of 
our national security! Who can think of these things, and regard the changes which 
have converted that venerable church into the temple of Mammon, without grief and in- 
dignation ? 

‘ The very land-marks of our ancient city are passing from before us. Is there no longer 
any reverence for antiquity? Must the past be blotted out, and all that it contains worthy 
of remembrance be annihilated?) They shall answer for this; and terrible will be the 
retribution! ‘Oh thou enemy! destructions are come to a perpetual end, and thou hast 
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destroyed cities ; their memorial is perished with them.’ The lamentation of Davin is 
equally applicable to the century and circumstances in which we live. Whoever hath 
done these things, hath much to pray for, much to be forgiven. 

‘To me the sacrilege is unendurable. Born and nurtured within the shadow of that 
consecrated edifice, I regard its appropriation to worldly purposes as a desecration too enor- 
mous for forgiveness. The old clock which looks out from its square tower, with its fami- 
liar face, struck the hour of my birth, and has kept, to this day, the record of my life. It 
was in old times a very chronomoter for punctuality and correctness, and all classes of our 
citizens regulated their movements with undoubting faith in its truthful record. From 
boyhood up, it has always served as my faithful monitor ; and has, with the sterling honesty 
and virtuous feeling of a true friend, admonished me of the value of my time! Many a 
stern rebuke has it given me for my negligence, and many a lesson of serious import have 
I gathered from its friendly warnings. Even now, it seems to smile upon me as I bear 
honest record of the gratitude I owe to it, for its wise lessons and honest counsels. Hence- 
forth it will only strike the flat, dull hours of time, and noone shall heed its summons, save 
as it announces ‘ The northern mail is closed!’ O lame and impotent conclusion! 

‘ But who can bring back the deep and all-pervading solemnity of its wide aisles, clois- 
tral and cool, which filled my young heart with feelings reverential and profound, and 
reaiwaken the pensive quiet which hung within and around it, like a spirit of peace prompt- 
ing the heart to religious musings? Who shall see again the quiet worshipper enter its 
gates; some reverend matron, on a beautiful Sabbath morning, with devout and sincere 
spirit pouring forth the prayer or the hymn of praise! These are the recollections whieh 
hang like a sweet incense around these time-honored precincts, now dedicated to the world, 
and converted into the theatre of active commerce! Its religious influences, the holy 
feelings which it inspired, are forever gone! Henceforth the tumultuous throng shall 
crowd its once solemn portals, and with irreverent feet tread into the dust the pleasant 
solemn memories with which it has so long been associated ; and when the shadows of 
its early worshippers shall return to visit this scene, once so holy, and sacred to their living 
devotions, they will frown indignantly upon the spirit of an age so reckless of the past, 
and all that it holds worthy of our love and veneration.’ 


Mr. Lester’s TRANSLATION OF THE FLORENTINE Histories. — MICHIAVELLI is 
regarded by the Italians as the greatest prose writer of Italy, since the Romans. His 
‘ Florentine Histories’ are pronounced by competent judges to be his most useful and per- 
fect work,although ‘The Prince’ has perhaps a more general popularity. Professor Sparks, 
of Cambridge, the eminent American historian, in a recent letter to Mr. Lester, speaking 
of the volumes in question, observes: ‘The work will hold a conspicuous place in my 
library: one copy of Micutave..i I shall send to our college library. I have examined 
your translation with some care. As far as I can judge, it is executed with fidelity to the 
original, not only in regard to the matter, but also to the spirit of the author’s style and 
manner, which are amoung the best models of historical compositions. I shall recommend 
the work to the classes under my charge in the university, believing it to be-full of valua- 
ble information for the young men of our republic. Your enterprise for enriching our lite- 
rature with original translations from the Italian demands the applause and the best wishes 
of every American. Hitherto we have depended chiefly on England for this branch of 
literature. It is time that our own scholars should divest us of this badge of dependence.’ 
In a previous letter, speaking of the work in the original, Mr. Sparks writes: ‘Formed 
on the classic models of antiquity, it is executed with consummate skill.’ Little need be 
added to this high praise, save a mention of the fact that the typographical execution of 
the work is most creditable to those new and enterprising publishers, Messrs. Paingz AND 
Buraess, John-street, who are winning for themselves an honorable reputation. 
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Porticat Rematrns or Dr. Joun Leypen. — We have been favored, by an obliging 
citizen, with the perusal of a volume recently ordered by its possessor from England, enti- 
tled the ‘Poetical Remains of the late John Leyden, a work printed some twenty-six years 
ago, and now very difficult of acquisition. From a memoir of his life, prefixed to his lite- 
rary remains, we learn that he was born in Scotland, on the banks of the Teviot. The 
maiden name of his mother was Scorr. Sir WaLTeER, it will be remembered, often 
speaks of him, and his delightful poetical genius, of which he was a great admirer. 
LEYDEN derived his poetical bent from the glorious region in which his childhood was 
passed ; and his love of romance seems to have been greatly enhanced, like that of his 
illustrious friend, by recitations of tales, ballads, etc., by the farmers’ firesides in winter 
nights. Leypen was held in high esteem by Bishop Heser, Sypney Smita, and other 
the like distinguished men of their time. It was said by the former, that ‘in genuine feel- 
ing and fancy, as well as in harmony and elegance of composition, LEYDEN’s poems can 
encounter few rivals in the English language.’ He was connected with Sir WALTER 
Scort in the publication of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ a sufficient evidence of the high 
estimate placed upon his talents by his great countryman. He went, some ten years pre- 
vious to his death, to India, where he greatly distinguished himself by his professional 
bravery. He was with Lord Mino in his celebrated expedition against Java; where, in 
his ardent love of ancient curiosities, he with fatal inadvertance entered a large low room 
in one of the public buildings, which had long been shut up, and was said to contain some 
remarkable relics of antiquity. The confined, poisonous air brought on the first symptoms 
of a pestilential fever, of which he died in three days, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 
LEYDEN rose by the power of native genius from the humblest origin to a distinguished 
rank in the literary world. His studies included almost every branch of human science, 
and he was alike ardent in the pursuit of all. ‘I cannot be idle,’ said he on one occasion, 
in reply to the command of his physician to abstain from all intellectual exertion ; ‘ I can- 
not be idle; whether I live or die, the wheel must go round to the last.” While he was in 
India, he embarked on one occasion in a Parsee vessel for Puloo Penang. It was in the 
autumn of 1805, and he was the only European on board. His account of the occurrences 
of this voyage is amusing, and affords a good example of his talents for observation. Sail- 
ing near the coast of Sumatra, the vessel was near being taken by the French. The sub- 
joined passages are extracted from a journal written during the voyage, and addressed to 
one of his friends : 


‘Our vessel is termed in Arabic the Mukhlal, after some saint or other, who I hope will 
take good care of us. The steersman and two pilots are Maldivians, prodigiously addicted 
to sorcery. The rest of the crew, some twenty in number, are Mapillas from Malabar. In 
truth, I very much question if ever Srnsap the sailor sailed with a more curious set, al- 
though a part of his adventures occurred in these very seas.’ Some idea of the skill of 
the crew may be gathered from these records: ‘ We are getting into a dreadfully rough 
sea, and as the mariners have no confidence in their own science, they have furled all the 
sails, and have left us pitching a perfect naked hull on the water.’ ‘ We have had a ter- 
rible night, in which it was quite impossible to rest, between the roaring and hissing of the 
waves, and the barbarous dissonance of the Arabic hymns that have resounded all night.’ 
‘ These four days there has been a high swell of the sea, with smart gales and showers, the 
sea generally of adeep violet color. On the morning of the fifth a ship was descried at a 
great distance on the lea-beam. As she neither made any effort of consequence to come 
up with us, nor displayed any colors, she excited little apprehension till the close of even- 
ing, when having gained the weather-beam, she made a sudden dart at us, like a leopard 
at a fawn, and was nearly up with us before we perceived her. Then followed a scene 
which it is impossible to describe, and which demonstrated our ship-mates to be even greater 
cowards than fools. Every body crowded instantly on the poop, where they attended to 
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nothing but the motions of one of the Maldivians, who commenced his operations with great 
energy. Having written a number of charms, he threw them into the sea, leisurely chant- 
ing an Arabic prayer with a loud voice all the time. As the charms fell into the sea, the 
people persuaded themselves that the sea roughened and the waves rose ; and their idea 
of their efficacy was still more confirmed by the ship in pursuit, which had now approached 
within hail, happening at this very time to lose her wind, and drop astern. At the sight of 
this, the Maldivian began to sing out more zealously than ever, and presently fell into a 
state approaching a convulsion, during which he was held by the rest of the crew, and 
prevented from falling into the sea; all which time he continued in a most ecstatic manner 
to howl forth Arabic prayers to Gop, the Prophet ALI, and the Imaums. | thought for 
some time every body had been going stark mad; but after a little the Maldivian became 
more calm, continuing however to exclaim with all his might, ‘ Bone! bone!’ which I un- 
derstood to be ‘ Let us goon;’ on which I believe every rag of sail in the vessel was hoisted, 
in defiance of the weakness of our masts.’ During the night, LeypEn selects, beside his 
two Arab and Persian servants, two Malabars and one Maldivian to resist the strange 
vessel, should she manifest any hostile intentions: ‘So, having made the best arrange- 
ments we could, I retired to rest, and to await the event in darkness, having hoisted our 
dead-lights. After forming this daring resolution, our ship-mates held a council of war in 
the poop, and continued with tolerable courage to debate over the subject in every point of 
view till day-break ; when we fortunately descried the masts of a vessel on our weather- 
beam, which was immediately supposed to be our old friend, the sentiments of every person 
underwent a most unfortunate alteration. Then ‘ they would not tell a lie for the whole 
world, not even to save their lives: they would have nothing to do with the business.’ 
When I heard this paltry resolution, I was strongly tempted to bury my dagger in the 
hearts of the cowardly wretches. Fortunately the sea ran very high, and we escaped, 
more through the kindness of Providence than our own deserts,’ 

The following involves an incident that affords a pleasant example of ‘ tee-total absti- 
nence’ not unfrequently to be met with now-a-days: ‘These last two days we have had 
an uncommon high sea, with violent rain and squalls, the sea dashing over us, and into the 
cabin, where I have been completely drenched. The Maldivians furled the sails and let 
us drive before the tempest, while they invoked with dreadful yells of the whole crew, 
sometimes the merciful Gop, and sometimes the two kings of the sea, and of the desert 
forest, who I find are brothers, as in the northern mythology. They were at least as fervent 
in their devotions as ever were Catholic mariners to the Virgin Mother, the Star of the 
Sea, as she is poetically denominated. The crew, however, were soon obliged to leave 
the devotional part of the business to the steersman, and apply themselves actively to the 
pump, as it was found we were making an alarming quantity of water. ‘The rain continued 
without intermission; and as the whole crew seemed nearly exhausted with cold and 
fatigue, I proposed recruiting them with a glass of gin. ‘This was agreed to; but happen- 
ing, unluckily, in giving directions to my servant, to mention the word sherab, they assured 
me unanimously they would drink no sherab. After a vivid debate on the subject, we at 
last hit on a proper medium; and it was resolved, that though it be a very bad action to 
drink it as a sherab, or wine, yet there would be no harm in the world in drinking it as a 
duwa, or medicine ; one of the sages observing, with a look of the most profound wisdom, 
that we must sometimes drink even poison as a medicine.’ The subjoined cluster of ad- 
ventures would seem to indicate, that ‘ heart, liver and lights’ out of the question, India 
is not the pleasantest country in the world to reside in: ‘ I was one day sent to a great dis- 
tance to take charge of a sick officer, who had been seized by the jungle-fever in the 
depth of one of the vast forests and wildernesses of Mysore. After travelling for two days, 
as fast as horse and men could carry me, I arrived about one o’clock in the morning at the 
bank of a large river, in the midst of a forest. The river at its flood roared terribly, 
and seemed very rapid, I sent in a palanquin-boy who could swim and he presently got 
out of his depth. Ata little distance stood a village, notorious for being a nest of robbers. 
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I with great difficulty knocked up some of the villagers, who were very much frightened ; 
and after a great deal of discussion in Canara and Hindostan, in order to induce them to 
show me a ford, or make a raft to cross the water on, as no time was to be lost, three of 
them at last undertook to convey me over alone. I got into a large brass-kettle, with three 
ears, and sat down in the bottom of it, balancing myself with great accuracy ; each of the 
three swimmers laid hold of one of the ears, and then we swam round and round ina 
series of circles, till we reached the opposite bank. Had it been light, I should have been 
quite giddy. Now did you ever hear a more apocryphal story in your life? — and yet it is 
merely fact. I have only to add, that after crossing the river, I found myself in a wilder 
jungle than ever, and was dogged by a monstrous tiger for nearly three miles.’ 

We have selected from the volume before us several poetical gems, two or three of which 
are all we can make room for at present. The following pastoral reminiscences, written 
in India strikes us as natural and pleasing : 


‘On such a night as this, so mild and clear, 
I followed to the grave a sister’s bier. 
As sad by Teviot I retired alone, 
The setting sun with silent splendor shone ; 
Sublime emotions reached my purer mind ; 
The fear of death, the world was left behind. 
I saw the thin-spread clouds of Summer lie 
Like shadows on the soft cerulean sky : 
As each its silver bosom seemed to bend, 
Rapt Fancy heard an angel voice descend, 
While, soft and slow, aérial music flow’d, 
To hail the parted spirit on its road. 
*To realms of purer light,’ it seemed to say, 
‘Thyself as pure, fair sufferer! come away! 
The moon, whose silver beams are bath’d in dew, 
Sleeps on her mid-way cloud of softest blue ; 
Her watery light, that trembles on the tree, 
Shall safely lead thy viewless steps to me.’ 


‘ As o’er my heart the sweet illusions stole, 
A wilder influence charm'd and awed my soul ; 
Each graceful form that vernal nature wore 
Roused keen sensations never felt before; 
The woodland’s sombre shade, that peasants fear, 
The haunted mountain streams that murmur’d near, 
The antique tomb-stone and the church-yard green, 
Seemed to unite me with the world unseen. 


‘ Again, with youth’s sensations wild, I hear 
The Sabbath-chimes roll sweetly on mine ear, 
And view with solemn gait und serious eye 
Long moving lines of peasants churchward hie. 
The rough-toned bell, which many a year hath seen, 
And drizzling mists have long since crusted green, 
Wide o’er the village flings its muffled sound: 
With quickened pace they throng the burial-ground, 
And each selects his old paternal seat. 


‘ From crowded pews, arranged in equal row, 
The dirge-like music rises soft and slow; 
Uncultured strains! which yet the warmth impart 
Of true devotion to the peasant’s heart. 
I mark the preacher’s air, serene and mild: 
In every face he sees a listening child ; 
Unfolds with reverend air the sacred book, 
Around him casts a kind paternal look, 
And hopes, when all his mortal toils are past, 
The filial family to join at last. 


* As home the peasants move, with serious air, 

For sober talk they mingle, pair and pair; 
Though quaint remark unbend the steadfast mien, 
And thoughts less holy sometimes intervene, 

No burst of noisy mirth disturbs their walk ; 
Each seems afraid of worldly things to talk, 

Save yon fond pair, who speak with meeting eyes; 
The sacred day profaner speech denies. 
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‘ Some love to trace the plain of graves, alone, 
Peruse the lines that crowd the sculptured stone, 
And, as their bosoms heave at thoughts of fame, 
Wish that such homely verse may save their name; 
Hope that their comrades, as the words they spell, 
To greener youth their ploughman skill may tell, 
And add that none sang clearer at the ale, 

Or told at winter’s eve a merrier tale, 

When noisy shepherds round the ember’s gaze 
At tiny forms that tread the mounting blaze, 
And songs and jokes the laughing hours beguile, 
And borrow sweetness from the damsel’s smile.’ 


We alluded to the following beautiful poem in our last number. Could any thing more 
touchingly portray the vani‘ty and vexation of spirit which accompany the possession of 
wealth, in the acquisition of which health, social and domestic endearments, and all that 
is worth living for, have been sacrificed? It is an ‘ Ode to an Indian Gold Coin,’ written 
in Chérécal, Malabar: 


Suave of the dark and dirty mine! 

What vanity has brought thee here? 
How can I love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear? 

The tent-ropes flapping lone Ff hear, 
For twilight-converse, arm in arm; 

The jackal’s shriek bursts on my ear, 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear ; 
A gentle vision comes by night 
y lonely widow’d heart to cheer. 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding-stars to mine, 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear ; 
T cannot bear to see thee shine. 


By Chérécal’s dark wandering streams, For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave ! 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 1 lett a heart that loved me true; 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams, 1 cross’d the tedious ocean-wave, 
Of Teviot loved while still a child ; To roam in climes unknown and new. 


Of castled rocks, stupendous piled, The cold wind of the stranger blew 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave ; | Chill on my wither’d heart: the grave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smiled, Dark and untimely, met my view ; 

Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slave! | And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade! 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts, that soar’d sublime, 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Ha! comest thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banished heart forlorn; 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death, has borne? 
From love, from friendship, country torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 
Vile slave! thy yellow dross I scorn; 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay ! 


| 
| 

We may take another occasion to renew the reader’s acquaintance with the rare and 
admirable volume from which the foregoing passages, with many others of equal excel- 
lence, have been taken. 


AMERICAN PoETRY AND THE ARTs IN Germany. — A late German periodical of repute 
has an article upon ‘ American Poetry and the Arts,’ which speaks very highly of several 
of our poets. Bryant is termed ‘the first lyrist in the English language.’ ‘ He is,’ says 
the reviewer, ‘ through and through an American, comprehending the great mission of the 
United States, and viewing every thing truly asan American. No where is seen a vestige of 
European or British imitation. Even his pictures are American, like the nature into whose 
mysteries he has penetrated. All his works are the mirror of the purest mind. He is no 
where a mere imitator, but is true, fearless and noble.’ ‘Much of Bryant,’ adds the re- 
viewer, ‘ has been translated into the German ;’ and of several articles named as having 
had this honor, there is not one that was not written for and published in the KnickEr- 
BOCKER. The assertion of English reviewers that America possesses no national literature 
is pronounced ‘ presumptuous and without foundation.’ ‘Her prose writers, FENIMORE 
Coorger and WasHincTon Irvine, England herself is obliged to count among the classic 
English writers, and the English editions of the poems of Bryant, LoncrELLow, Hory- 
MAN, WILLIS, etc., prove the popularity of American writers in Great Britain.’ 
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Gossip WITH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. —‘ The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended,’ and to us ‘the melancholy days are come.’ Pardon us, therefore, indulgent 
reader, for recalling to your recollection the appropriate and kindred thoughts of one with 
whom the influences of this pensive season will ever be associated in our mind and heart : 
‘ Magnificent and pompous Autumn! It cometh before me with ‘ dyed garments’ of glory ; 
with trailing clouds of innumerous tints, with leaves that fill the air with solemn whispers, 
and paint the viewless gusts in hues of beauty. Splendid Autumn! Thy every fea- 
ture is lovely to my soul. There is not a spray which yields its tribute to the wind, that 
hath not a lesson in its shiver, and a moral in its sound. When the ‘ sweet South’ seeks 
in vain for the summer flowers, over which it ranged like a chartered libertine, rifling their 
eups, and betraying their soft odors ; when the clouds lie in long red bars across the West, 
and the deep tones of woods and waters ring through the clear and searchable atmos- 
phere —then is the Spirit of Autumn my monitor and my companion. I walk over the sere 
meadow ; I see the many-colored fruits piled up in rich profusion under the generous orchard 
trees; I hear the pensive and farewell chanting of the birds, as they poise their pinions 
for milder climes, and I deem their melody a summons of gratitude — a call for thanksgiv- 
ing. Then Memory is busy; a sweet repose falls like golden light on every vision of the 
past, and all its regrets are lost in that enchanting radiance. This is Autumn,to me. I 
think of the pure skies, the broad lakes, and the swelling mountains, on which the eyes of 
my childhood feasted, until I become again a resident among them, scaling verdant peaks, 
and looking abroad on seas of rainbow-foliage tossing to the breeze ; or mayhap, delecta- 
ting my palate with gathered chestnuts, and my ear with their harmony, as they pattered 
on the leaves from the lofty burs: touching perchance, in their fall, the whirring wing of 
the partridge as it wheeled through the woods. I love Autumn for itself alone: ‘ scene of 
ripe fruits and mellow fruitfulness ;’ of calmness, beauty, and abundance ; it has voices, 
and sights, and influences, that I would not exchange for adukedom.’ Thus wrote the na- 
ture-loving ‘ OLLApop ;’ and in after years, when ‘ sorrow had touched his bosom’s core,’ 
he poured forth kindred thoughts in touching verse : 
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When Spring’s delightsome moments shone, 
They came in zephyrs from the West; 
They bore the wood-lark’s melting tone, 
They stirred the blue lake’s glassy breast ! 
Through Summer, fainting in the beat, 
They lingered in the forest shade ; 
But changed and strengthened now, they beat 


SoLeMN, yet beautiful to view, 
Month of my heart! thou dawnest here, 
With sad and faded leaves to strew 
The summer’s melancholy bier. 
The moaning of thy winds | hear, 
As the red sunset dies afar, 
And bars of purple clouds appear, 


















Obscuring every western star. 





Thou solemn month! I hear thy voice, 
It tells my soul of other days, 
When but to live was to rejoice, 
When earth was lovely to my gaze! 
Oh, visions bright! oh, blessed hours! 
Where are their living raptures now ? 
I ask my spirit’s wearied powers — 
I ask my pale and fevered brow ? 





I look to Nature, and behold 
My life’s dim emblems, rustling round, 
In hues of crimson and of gold — 
The year’s dead honors on the ground: 
And sighing with the winds I feel, 
While their low pinions murmur by, 
How much their sweeping tones reveal 
Of life and human destiny. 



















Tue anecdotes of Jarvis the painter which have appeared within the last two or three 
months in these pages, have revived in the mind of a friend the recollection of the follow- 


In storm, o’er mountain, glen and glade. 






How like those transports of the breast 
When life is fresh and joy is new; 
Soft as the halcyon’s downy nest, 
And transient all as they are true! 
They stir the leaves in that bright wreath, 
Which Hope about her forehead twines, 
Till Grief’s hot sighs around it breathe, 
Then Pleasures lip its smile resigns. 















Alas! for Time and Death, and Care, 
What gloom about our way they fling! 
Like clouds in Autumn’s gusty air, 
The burial-pageant of the Spring. 
The dreams that each successive year 
Seemed bathed in hues of brighter pride, 
At last like withered leaves appear, 
And sleep in darkness, side by side. 
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ing, which we are assured is authentic : ‘ A gentleman’s son, who had a vain imagination 
that he would make a great painter, although in his multiplied attempts he could scarcely 
hit the difference between a horse and a jackass, and at least on paper could sketch only 
a very faint resemblance of either, besought his father to withdraw him from college, and 
to allow him to study the art. The latter, after much remonstrance, consented, and sent 
a slight hint to the painter Jarvis. ‘Go,’ said he; ‘if he is willing to instruct you, you 
shall enjoy every advantage.’ The youthful genius flew overjoyed to the artist, whom he 
found in his studio, and who received him with a most encouraging aspect, applauded his 
intentions, and willingly consented to promote his studies. ‘Come,’ said he; ‘ in the first 
place, you shall sketch some things, that we may form a rough estimate of your talents.’ 
The genius went to work, and drew a human figure which looked like a geological speci- 
men. ‘I see, I see,’ said the painter, squinting equivocally over his shoulder; ‘you must 
begin with first principles, and gradually ascend. In this way, should you continue to rise, 
you will reach the topof the ladder.’ He then set the young man to cleaning a multi- 
tude of brushes : this was the first step, and took him half aday. ‘That is very well done,’ 
said he, when the task was completed; ‘you shall now grind some paints in a mortar, 
which is a preliminary step, of the first importance.’ This was the patient job of a whole 
day. On the third day, when he was to be inducted into the cemposition of colors, that 
youthful genius turned his back on the threshold of the art, on the ground that he could 
in some other way better subserve the interests of philanthropy. In a week after he was 
a freshman in college, describing with a poor faculty the Asses’ Bridge in Cesar, and 
drawing awkwardly on a black-board the diagram of the fifth proposition of the First 
Book of Euclid.’ - - + Is not the following a fair proposition, on the part of a friend and 
correspondent, for the settlement of long-standing accounts with Horr: ‘ For myself, who 
am the very fool of Horr, and who have often withdrawn my capital of time and labor. 
from safe and profitable investments to fund it in his South Sea Bubbles, I will here re- 
lease the smiling swindler from all my claims falling due, provided he will redeem my 
deposites, and restore me my inestimable past. If that be contrary to the statutes of des- 
tiny, and my squandered years are engulfed forever in his vaults, I will compound fora 
thousandth part of one per cent. upon my signed and sealed and attested dues. Or if even 
this be beyond his means, I will consent to square accounts with him at once, if he will 
leave me in peace to withdraw the ruins of my estate from his insolvent bank, that I may 
deposit my thoughts and wishes in the Savings Fund of the Present, and content my hum- 
ble wants with the accruing interest of the moment. Yes! I will give him a receipt in 
full, if he will no longer deceive one whom he has already beggared, and no more, after a 
thousand times protesting his own notes, and denying his own signature, invite me, with a 
treacherous smile, to invest my expected days in some fresh and brilliant scheme of joy or 
ambition, which will soon explode like the rest, leaving its amazed subscriber to weep over 
barren bonds and dishonored ‘promises to pay.’ - - - Opp FELLows can’t keep every 
thing secret. At least, according to a correspondent, they cannot do itin Boston. Things 
will leak out sometimes, especially if they be in the joking line. The following comes 
from a good source: ‘ At a meeting the other evening, of one of our city lodges, of which a 
journeyman boot-maker is the presiding officer, and his employer one of the subordinates, 
a pretty hot debate took place on some question, in which the master boot-maker took a con- 
spicuous part. Growing rather warm, and out of order in some of his remarks, he was checked 
several times by the head of the lodge, and finally peremptorily ordered to ‘sit down.’ He 
sat down, per force, though with a gloomy brow; which those acquainted with the relative 
situations of the parties thought boded no good to the journeyman. Inthe morning the 
latter had occasion to go into the room of his employer, for information about some work 
he was upon. When he entered, Mr. —— rose and handed him a chair. The journeyman’s 
countenance fell at this unusual proceeding, and he hesitated. ‘Sit down, Sir! Sit down!’ 
said Mr. ——, pointing tothe chair. The journeymansat down, ‘Now, Mr.——,’ said his 
employer, clapping him on the shoulder ; ‘Now, Sir, we are even !’ - - - WiLL the time ever 
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come, when such cruelties as have in pastages been practised upon poor humanity shall be 
renewed ? Gop in His mercy forbid ! We have met lately in our reading two memorable in- 
stances: the first is a brief description of the French Bastile, with its dark ‘ stair-cases, its 
mysterious passages, its tripple doors plated with iron, and fastened with enormous bolts ; 
its cells, which resembled graves, prepared for the reception of living bodies ; its dun- 
geons, gloomy, damp and unwholesome, with walls eight feet in thickness, a great stone 
in the midst of each, which served the double purpose of a bed and a chain; the chain 
in the middle of the stone, which from its thickness seemed intended to bind a wild beast 
rather than a man; with numerous instruments of torture, among which was an iron suit 
of armor, made to press upon all the joints, and to seize as it were with one gripe the 
knees, the hips, the stomach, the arms and the neck of the wretch on whom it was fixed. 
’ t ; 
Revolting and barbarous as all this seems, however, it is kindness in comparison with 
the punishment sometimes awarded to Tartar criminals. We read of a poor Tartar who 
was compelled to stand on a scaffold, in a busy square of the town, with his left hand 
firmly fixed in a wedge, while in his right he held a sharp broad-bladed knife. The 
y ge, g I 
punishment demanded by the law declared that the culprit should not be removed till he 
could release himself; and his only means of accomplishing this devoutly wished-for 
consummation was by cutting his left hand off with the knife which the generous law 
had placed in his right.’ - - - Tre ‘Stranger in Lowell,’ in a chapter of his volume 
wh'ch treats of an uncultivated peasant-bard in an interior town of Massachusetts, gives 
us the following, from a poem written at the close of autumn, after the death of his wife : 
‘ No more may I the Spring Brook trace, 
No more with sorrow view the place 
Where Mary’s wash tub stood ; 
No more may wander there alone, 
And lean upon the mossy stone, 
Where once she piled her wood. 
’T' was there she bleached her linen cloth, 
By yonder bass-wood tree ; 
From that sweet stream she made her broth, 
Her pudding and her tea. 
That stream, whose waters running, 
O’er rocks with quick despatch, 
Made ringing and singing, 
Her voice alone could match 


*T envy not the man who can sneer at this simple picture. It is honest as Nature herself. 
An old and lonely man looks back upon the young years of his wedded life. Can we not 
look with him? The sunlight of a summer morning is weaving itself with the leafy sha- 
dows of the bass tree; beneath which a fair and ruddy-cheeked young woman, with 
her full rounded arms bared to the elbow, bends not ungracefully to her task, pausing ever 
and anon to play with the bright-eyed child beside her, and mingling her songs with the 
pleasant murmurings of gliding water! Alas! as the old man looks, he hears that voice, 
which perpetually sounds to us all from the patt— No MorE! - - - ‘Mr. Jones’ —a young 
and pretentious literary commentator, who in the sickly, short-lived ‘ Arcturus’ magazine 
took among others ‘ CHANNING’ and ‘ Dewey’ patronisingly by the hand, and although 
compelled to administer some necessary advice to them, yet on the whole gave them credit 
for being clever writers —‘ Mr. JonEs,’ we say, has an article in the last number of our 
* Democratic’ contemporary, upon the subject of ‘ American Humor,’ which we quite con- 
cur with the ‘ Broadway Journal’ in characterizing as ‘ contemptible, both in a moral and 
literary sense ;’ and as ‘the production of an imitator and a quack.’ It is quite baseless, 
moreover ; being suggested by an article in a Southern magazine, of small circulation and 
smaller influence, written by a very voluminous author, now in the decadence of a limited 
sectional reputation ; a writer who, having no shadow of humor of his own, is poorly quali- 
fied to judge of the humor, or lack of humor, of any body else. He might with equal 
fitness and propriety have indited a didactic paper upon the scholarship of the country. 
Yet such is the writer who broadly asserts that we are ‘ without any humorous literature ; 
that our ‘ published humor is a blank,’ etc. Now it was not necessary that even the re- 
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doubtable ‘Jones’ should draw his sword of lath to demolish so absurd an assumption as 
this. He would be much better employed in cultivating some sense for himself, than in 


commenting upon the nonsense of others. ‘ Mr. Jones’ endeavors to praise several of 


our contributors ; but we can answer for some of them, that the juxtaposition in which 


they are placed will be deemed any thing but complimentary. Joun Warers may have 


‘a delicacy of taste and fancy, and asubile, refined, and purely individual humor.’ He cer- 


tainly has ; but what can such praise be worth, coming from one who thinks (Heaven save 
the mark!) that the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ has a/so ‘ a comic fancy almost unrivalled ! !’ 
WasHINGTON IRviNG, Sanps, Mary CLavers, NEAL, the ‘ Charcoal-Sketcher,’ PauLp- 
inG, HawrHorne, Harry Franco, Hoximes, and other past and present contributors to 
this Magazine, are pronounced clever humorists, with ‘certain *batements;’ but then 
Fexiix Merry (who is ‘Ferrx Merry 2’) is likewise eminent in a kindred line; while 
SANDERSON — author of the admirable ‘ Letters from London,’ and other sketches, which 
have appeared in the KnrckERBocKER, and of ‘The American in Paris,’ (a work which 
Mr. IrvinG once remarked to us had ‘superfluous humor enough in it to set up any six 
modern novelists’) —- SANDERSON, it seems, ‘ had hardly any humor!’ Oh! that Sanps 
(whom ‘ Mr. Jones’ tells us would have ‘attained a respectable rank as a miscellaneous 
writer,’ had he lived,) were once more among us, to serve up, with appropriate ‘ trimmings,” 
this second ‘ Mr.Green Bice!’ But we ‘trifle time’ and space. - - - THe curious lines 
which ensue are from the pen of the late lamented Tuomas Hoop. Most bards find it 


sufficiently difficult to obtain one rhyming word at the end of a line, but Hoop secures 
three, with an ease which is graceful as it is surprising : 


A NOCTURNAL SEETCEH. 


* EvEN is come; and from the dark park, hark 
The signal of the setting-sun —one gun! 
And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slain, 
Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out; 
Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade, 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch ; 
Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride ride 
Four horses, as no other man can span; 

Or in the small Olympic pit, sit split 
Laughing at Liston while you quiz his phiz. 


* Anon night comes, and with her wings brings things 
Such as, with his poetic tongue, YOUNG sung; 
The gas up-blazes with its bright white light, 
And paralytic watchmen prowl, howl, growl, 
About the streets and take up Pal!-Mall Sal, 
Who, trusting to her nightly jobs, robs fobs. 


Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 

Past drowsy Charley, in a deep sleep, creep, 

But frightened by Policeman B. 3, flee, 

And while they ’re going, whisper low, ‘no go!’ 

Now puss, while folks are in their beds, treads leads, 

And sleepers waking, grumble, ‘ Drat that cat! 

Who in the gutter caterwauls, squalls, mauls 

Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill will. 

Now bulls of Bashan, of a prize size, rise 

In childish dreams, and with a roar gore poor 

Georgy, or Charles, or Billy, willy nilly ; 

But nurse-maid in a night-mare rest, chest-press’d, 
Dreameth of one of her old flames, James Games, 

And that she hears — what faith is man’s! — Ann’s bann’s, 
And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, thrice ; 

White ribbons flourish, and a stout shout out, 

That upward goes, shows Rose knows those bows’ woes!’ 


CaN any one inform us who is the author of ‘ Margaret, a Tale of the Real and Ideal, 


Blight and Bloom,’ a volume recently published in Boston? A mere glance*through its 


pages convinces us that it is rich in minute observation of nature, and replete with the 
experience of deep human passion and feeling. It is not a book to be thus lightly dis- 
missed. We shall address ourselves to its consideration in another number. --- A 
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FRIENDLY correspondent, who loves a good joke, sends us the following amusing inci- 
dent of the late ‘Great Fire:’ ‘ Residing in Brooklyn, with some little space about our 
dwelling, it has been my amusement during the past few months to employ the early 
hours of day, as well as those of twilight, in nursing some plants and vegetables into ex- 
istence, both for the adornment of the place, and for the satisfaction of regaling upon the 
fruits of one’s own personal labor. ‘Thus far I have been very successful, and consequently 
was desirous to exhibit some evidence of my agricultural ability to my city friends. On 
the morning of the last great fire, 1 loaded myself with a basket containing productions of 
the garden, and in a paper bundle, wrapped in voluminous folds, was an immense beet. 
Crossing the South ferry, and landing at Whitehall, the Battery presented the only pass- 
able avenue. This was strown with goods and chattels, of an indescribable variety; while 
at each gate was posted an armed sentry, attended by some of the police force, to prevent 
if possible any thefts upon the articles within. In passing from the enclosure at the north 
end, I was arrested in my course by the sentry, who hailed me, and insisted upon know- 
ing the contents of my packages. Not content with ocular demonstration, he was de- 
termined to probe the matter to the bottom, and was only satisfied to release the basket 
when he had withdrawn his hand reeking with the juice of some ripe tomatoes, which 
his fingers had perforated, in their eagerness for satisfactory evidence that the basket did 
not contain gems of greater value. This having passed the ordeal, the bundle had next to 
be examined; and here the sentry was assisted in his duties by two civil officers. My 
risibilities were becoming excited, and I purposely evinced a reluctance that that parcel 
should be opened. The more I appeared unwilling, the more determined were they to 
examine it: ‘Can't help it, Sir ;’ ‘ disagreeable necessity ;’ ‘ strict orders ;’ ‘ must be en- 
forced.’ I replied that they would only get beet in the end. ‘ Beat,eh? Beat who, Sir?’ 
‘I’m an officer, Sir; there ’s my star, Sir. Come, Sir, let us open the bundle, Sir; we “Il 
see who will interfere with the discharge of my duties During this colloquy, the crowd 
was fast gathering to witness a scene. Various questions were asked, and replies given, 
among which I] heard: ‘ Nabbed a thief ;’ ‘ one of the swell mob ;’ ‘ going to take him off;’ 
*what’s he prigged?’ etc., etc. The bundle was now slowly unrolled, and the innocent 
though blushing beet was exposed to all around. The loud roar of laughter from the as- 
sembled crowd, and the mortified and disappointed visages of these worthy limbs of the 
law, as I politely requested them to restore my package, will always be remembered by 
me as a most ludicrous incident in connexion with the ‘ Great Fire of 1845.’ - - - Wr 
hear that a new play, written with great care by Eres SarGeEnt, Esq., and said by those 
who have read it to be very effective, is about to be produced at Nrsio’s, with a power- 
ful dramatic cast, including that most successful of débutantes, Mrs. Mowatt. We shall 
report upon it in our next. - - - Tart is a fanciful and pretty thing of Curwopg, an 
old English poet, which describes a bee going on his pilgrimage : 
‘He made himself a pair of holy beads : 
The fifty aves were of gooseberries : 
The paternosters and the holy creeds 
Were made of red and goodly fair ripe cherries ; 
Blessing his marigold with ave-maries, 
» And on a staff made of a fennel-stalk 
The bead-roll hangs, whiles he along did walk : 
And with the flower monk’s-hood made him a cowl 
And of a gray dock got himself a gown.’ 
By the by, this botanical monk reminds us of some pleasant original lines entitled 
‘ The Jolly Friar,’ which we obtained through an esteemed friend in Boston, but which, if 
not mislaid, we fear we have lost. - - - Mr. WrILLis, speaking of our correspondent 
Fanny ForrEsTER, in one of his recent letters from England, observes, that ‘ Her’s is a style, 
the charm gf which is lasting. For the thoughts it is freighted with are from one of the 
most gifted and most loveable of female natures ; thoughts first schooled by heavenly 
purity and tenderness, and then loosed to play with the freedom of birds on the wing. I 
take no small pride in having been the first to pronounce the ‘ Eureka’ at the discovery of 
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this bright star. And she has risen rapidly in the literary firmament; for it is but a year 
since she was first heard of, through the columns of the Mirror, and there are few readers 
now in our wide country who do not know her well.’ This praise is well deserved ; but it 
involves a slight error of fact. ‘Fanny ForrEsTER’ wrote for the KNICKERBOCKER long 
before her communications appeared in any contemporary periodical. - - - Mr. F. A. 
Srra.g, of Flushing, a fine scholar, and a gentleman of high moral character, is now 
visiting our citizens with a handsomely-executed document, in the map form, containing 
The Lord’s Prayer in fifty-three Languages. The specimens from the principal living and 
dead languages are all given in their proper characters, and some of them rarely to be found, 
such as the Amharic, Burmese, Carshun, Ethiopic, Samaritan, Gothic, Runic, Lettish, Mool- 
tanee, Grebo, etc. The Chinese has the pronunciation, according to the Mandarin dialect, 
attached to it. Some of the languages are given in different versions, and in‘all cases the 
place and year of printing, the edition, and the manner of reading, are indicated. The 
sheet has passed under the eye of some of the most distinguished linguists and scholars in 
the city, including Rev. Dr. Rosinson, Dr. NorpHeimeR, and Professors Bus and 
AnTHON. It is a great curiosity, and full of interest to religious persons of all denomina- 
tions. We invite for Mr. SrrRaLE a courteous reception at the hands of our metropolitan 
readers. - - - PERHAPS, reader, you think there is bad grammar in these lines; if you do, 
read them over again : 


‘Tuvus when two dogs are fighting in the streets, 

A third dog one of these two dogs meets ; 

With angry teeth he bites him to the bone, 

And this ’ere dog suffers for what that ’ere dog’s done.’ 


Let us hope that none of our town-readers, who can make the opportunity, will fail to 
visit the Ivory Statue of our Saviour, recently brought to this country by our consul, Mr. 
C. Epwarps LgstEr, and now open for exhibition. Its history is replete with interest, and 
as a work of art, it is of surpassing grace and beauty. - - - ‘A Tale of Real Life’ is not 
without merit, but the principal lady of the story is a little too near ‘ perfect perfection.’ 
Such women don’t exist hereabout, ‘ generally speaking ;’ at least, we have never encoun- 
tered them, except in very sentimental novels; and there, heroines are born to be immacu- 
late; and to act like goddesses of wisdom, just come forth highly-finished Minervas from 
the head of Jove. The ‘beautiful young lady, with a very little independence or will of 
her own, but a very large independence under a will of her father’s’, is a much better 
drawn character, although evidently intended to be subordinate. - - - THERE was a capi- 
tal story of a ‘ broken-French’-man lately, in that capital journal, the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ 
concerning a man who ‘looked like a gentleman, but he had ‘leetle ’ole in ze top of his 
hat ;’ and this discrepancy the Frenchman tried in vain to overlook. By the by, ‘ speak- 
ing of hats,’ the true KNICKERBOCKER artist in that line, WARNockK, the most tasteful of 
his profession, is just out with his autumnal ‘ tile,’ and a beautiful style it is, neat, petite, 
graceful. If you have a hat ‘which is not all a hat,’ good metropolitan, replace it with 
one of WaRNock’s beautiful beavers. - - - THERE is a good degree of spirit and humor 
about ‘Tom;’ but, as we have already remarked, he is quite too careless in his style. We 
subjoin a single stanza of his poetical account of a canal-boat trip in the Union Line : 

Aut by the bridge the boat Jay moored, 
When (Sunday eve) I went aboard: 
Stretched on a seat a traveller snored ; 
But why on such trifles as these should I dwell ? 
If thus [ begin my long story to tell, 
Of all the small things on the way that befel, 
More time will be lost than would pay very well: 
Suffice it to say 
We got under way 
For the east, per canal-boat Ohio; I may 
Now proceed, I suppose, since these matters are fixed, 
At once to my tale, though outrageously mixed 
I’m afraid it will be — for my liquor is so; 
But O! 


Why so slow! 
All aboard! now ahead let us go! 
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Our esteemed and gifted friend,‘ Nep Bunting,’ shall hear from us at our earliest 
convenient leisure. Thanks for his very welcome epistle and communication. - - - THE 
following articles are filed for insertion : ‘ Letter from Beaver-Meadow,’ by Mrs. Mary 
Cravers; ‘The St. Leger Papers ;) ‘ Nep Bunruine’s Life-Yarn ;’ ‘ Letters from 
Cuba ;’ ‘Apropos des Bottes ;’ ‘The Polygon Papers ;’ ‘ Desultories ;? ‘Gentle Willie, a 
Sketch ;’ ‘A Legend of the Crusaders ;’ ‘ Lines on the Tomb of Shelley ;’ ‘ Dream of the 
Wife of Pontius Pinate ;’ ‘The Ladies of Llangollen ;’ ‘ Vespers ;’ ‘ Lines on a Da- 
guerreotype Portrait ;’ ‘ A Conversation,’ by ALBERT Pike, Esq. ; ‘ Lines on a Moss-Rose ;’ 
‘Excelsior ;’ ‘Tecumseh ;’ ‘'To my Sister;’ ‘The Judgment of the Dead;’ ‘The Lost 
Pleiad ;’ ‘The Thunder-Bolt, a Ballad ;’ ‘ Massacre of St. Bartholomew ;’ ‘ They Met ;’ 
‘ Desultory Lines ;’ ‘ Excelsior ;’ ‘ The Indian War-Song,’ by I. McLesuan, Jr.,ete. The 
subjoined are under hopeful advisement: ‘ The Gay Widow ;’ ‘ Leaves from Life ;’ ‘ Cupid 
Wounded ;’ ‘ Changes ;’ ‘ The Troubadours,’ and ‘ Beauty,’ by ‘ H. A. C. ;’ ‘ he Memory 
of the Heart ;’ ‘ Lines found in a Lady’s Reticule ;) ‘ An Afternoon at Olympus ;’ 
‘Thoughts of Love ;’ ‘ The Maid of Orleans ;’ ‘ Evening Thoughts,’ ete. The following 
we have not found leisure to peruse: ‘ Lines to the Steamer New-Hampshire,’ at Pitts- 
burgh; ‘ To the ‘ Oregon,’ ditto; ‘ The Parting ;’ ‘ After the Antique,’ and ‘ Compliments 
of the Season.’ - - - SEVERAL new publications, recently received, will be noticed in our 
next. Among themare ‘The Mayflower,’ a Boston annual, edited by Ropert Hamitron, 
Esq.; ‘The Aphorisms of SHaksPEaRE,’ by the same ; General GreEn’s ‘ Mier Expedi- 
tion,’ etc., etc. 


Literary Recorp.—We are compelled to great brevity in this department for the present month, 
We ‘lump’ the following works, as demanding notice, and worthy of the attention of our readers : 
From the Messrs. APPLETON, ‘The Miscellaneous Works of Tuomas ARNOLD, D.D., a book the 
valuable contents of which could not otherwise be procured, without the purchase of six different 
costly octavo volumes. The same publishers announce ‘ The History of New-York under the Dutch,’ 
by E. B. O’Cattaauan; Dr. Corr’s ‘Churchman’s Defence ;’ OLLENDoRF’s German Grammar ;’ 
‘ The Literary Gem for 1846;’ ‘ WarNer’s Rudimental Lessons in Music,’ ete. The same publishers 


are just commencing the publication of a new Library of Choice Reading, to be called ‘ Appleton’s 


Literary Mélange,’ which will in its progress constitute a ‘ uniform series of superior productions in 
the less erudite departments of popular literature, which shall distinctly be characterized as com- 
bining amusement and instruction with moral benefit.’ The Harpers have issued a new and complete 
edition of all CHartes Lams’s admirable writings; a beautiful volume, with a fine portrait of the 
author. JorpAN AND Witevy’s ‘Fireside Library of Popular Reading’ is continued, with judgment 
and good taste in the selections. Number Two contains ‘The Hermit of Warkworth’ and ‘ The Two 
Captains.’ The ‘Sermons of Dow, Jr.,’ that truly original wit and humorist, from whose productions 
we have so often quoted, has been published in a very handsome volume by Messrs. Patce, NICHOLS 
AND KRavTH, at the office of the ‘Sunday Mercury.’ Witutam D. TickNor AND Company, Bos- 
ton, have in preparation the Poetical Works of Keats, with the new life by Minrnes; CHarLEes 
Lams’s Tales from Shakspeare ; Mrs. Jamreson’s Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical and 
Historical ; MorHERWELL’s Ancient and Modern Minstrelsy; The Poems of RicHarp Moncton 
Mines; The Boston Book for 1846 ; and Worpswortn’s Excursion. They have recently published 
BERZE.LIvs on the Use of the Blow-pipe in Chemistry and Mineralogy, translated from the fourth 
enlarged and corrected Edition, by J. D. Wurrnrey; Lieut. Wricut’s Practical Treatise on Mortars 
used in Building; Murpocu and RussELv’s Vocal Culture in Elocution, used as a Manual in Harvard 
University, and many other Seminaries; A practical Description of a new method of planting and 
manuring the grape vine, by CLEMENT Hoare; Pen-and-Ink Sketches, by a Cosmopolitan, second 
thousand; and CHarLes SumNER’s True Grandeur of Nations. The following Popular Music has 
been sent us by the publishers: ‘ A sigh for the Hours that once were Mine ;’ ‘ When aChildI roamed 
the green fields Through,’ and ‘ Adieu to the Fields, the Fountains and Flowers,’ by SterHEN C, 
Massett; published by Mitter and AtwiLt, New-York, and Wixx1G, Philadelphia. From Messrs. 
FEeRRETT AND CompPaANy, of the same city, we have ‘Twenty Airs from the Bohemian Girl, for a 
Shilling,’ and ‘ Selections from Fry’s Opera of Leonora,’ 
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